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In September, 1941, the University of Chicago will 


celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Press has been a part of the University from the beginning. It is the voice of 
the University, without which the words and the works of scholars could not be 
heard and disseminated for the advancement of the knowledge of the world. In 
its first fifty years the Press has published almost 3,000 titles, and is currently 
publishing eighteen scholarly journals. First to be established was the Journal 
of Political Economy in December, 1892; last to be acquired was the Journal of In- 
fectious Diseases, whose publication was taken over in January, 1941. The 18 
journals published by the University of Chicago Press are: 


In the humanities and the social sciences 


Tue JouRNAL OF Po.iticaL Economy. 
1892. Edited by Jacosp ViNER and Frank H. 
Knicut. Bi-monthly, $5.00 


Tue LipRARY QUARTERLY. Founded in 1931. Edited 
by WitttaM M. RanpDact. Quarterly, $5.00 a year 


Tue Socta, Service Review. Founded in 1927. 
Edited by Eptru Assott, SopHonissa P. Breck- 
INRIDGE, WayNe McMiuiien, Heren R. 
Wricut. Quarterly, $4.00 a year 


Tue JouRNAL OF Mopern History. Founded in 
1929. Edited by Bernapotre E. Scuaitt and 
Louis GoTTsCHALK. Quarterly, $4.50 a year 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy. Founded in 
1895. Edited by Herbert Biumer. Bi-monthly, 
$5.00 a year 


Tue Universiry or Cuicaco Law Review. 
Founded in 1933. Edited by THe UNtversity oF 
Cuicaco Law ScHoor. Quarterly, $2.00 a year 


Founded Ernics. An International Journal of Social, Politi- 


cal, and Legal Philosophy. Founded in 1890. 
Published by the University of Chicago Press since 
1923. Edited by T. V. SmrrH and CHARNER M. 
Perry. Quarterly, $4.00 a year 


Mopern Puitotocy. Founded in 1903. Edited by 
Rona.p S. Crane. Quarterly, $5.00 a year 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SemiTIC LANGUAGES 
AND Literatures. Founded in 1895 (continuing 
Hebraica, established 1884). Edited by Georce G. 
CAMERON. Quarterly, $5.00 a year 

Tue JouRNAL OF Business OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco. Founded in 1929. Edited by Evwarp A. 
Duppy and Martin J. FREEMAN. Quarterly, 
$4.00 a year. 

Tue JourNAL oF REwicion. Founded in 1928. Edit- 
ed by JoHN Knox. Quarterly, $4.00 a year 

CrassicaL PuitoLcocy. Founded in 1906. Edited by 
Jaxos A. O. Larsen. Quarterly, $4.00 a year. 


In the physical and biological sciences 


Tue Botanica, Gazette. Founded in 1875. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press since 1896. 
Edited by E. J. Kraus. Quarterly, $8.00 


Tue AsTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL. Founded in 1895. 
Edited by Paut W. Merritt, Hartow SuHap- 
LEY, and Orto Struve. Bi-monthly, $10.00 a year 


Tue BuLLETIN OF MATHEMATICAL Biopuysics. 
Founded in 1939. Edited by Nicocas RasHEVsKyY. 
Quarterly, $2.50 a year 
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Tue JourNnat or GeoLocy. Founded in 1893. Edited 
by Rotuwn T. CHAMBERLIN. Semi-quarterly, $6.00 
a year 

PuysioLocicaL ZobLocy. Founded in 1928. Edited 
by WarpeR C. ALLEE. Quarterly, $7.50 a year 


Tue Journat or Inrectious Diseases. Founded in 
1904. Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
beginning 1941. Edited by Wittiam H. Tatia- 
FERRO. Bi-monthly, $5.00 a year 


As its contribution toward the University’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary the Press will issue in September of this 
year a Dictionary Catalogue of every title—both in 
print and out of print—published. Copies of this 
catalogue will be available to scholars. 
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In times of social crisis all methods of mass communication take on increased significance. 
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The book represents a systematic synthesis of relevant studies in a 
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The publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take pleasure in 
announcing for Summer 1941 publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, ethics, epistemology, 
logic, philosophy of religion, esthetics, philosophy of law, philosophy of education, social phi- 
losophy and philosophical psychology. Special emphasis has been placed on the definition of 
basic concepts and terms germane to the contemporary schools of philosophy, logical positiv- 
ism, dialectical materialism, mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of science, 
Chinese, Jewish and Indian philosophy. 

The DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with the collabo- 
ration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunningham, Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. C. Ewing, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen Jorgensen, Ledger 
Wood, William Marias Malisoff, Carl G. Hempel, B. A. G. Fuller, A. Cornelius Benjamin, 
Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, 
Wendell T. Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul A. Schillp, Paul Weiss and a num- 
ber of other scholars. 


Applications for further literature, as well as other communications, | 
should be addressed to: 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


15 East 40th Street New York City 
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SOLIDAIRES MALGRE TOUT: SITUATION DES 
BIBLIOTHEQUES ET DES BIBLIOTHECAIRES 
A LA VEILLE DE LA GUERRE:' 


MARCEL GODET 


N DEPIT des circonstances générales apparemment 
peu favorables a la vie intellectuelle et de préoccu- 
pations qui semblent devoir reléguer bien 4a |’arriére- 

plan livres et bibliothéques, les renseignements que nous appor- 
tent les rapports annuels, les statistiques et la presse profession- 
nelle indiquent que, de fagon générale, le besoin de lecture et 
importance des bibliothéques ne faiblissent nullement. Au 
contraire. A voir le grand travail d’organisation, ou d’extension, 
ou d’adaptation qui se poursuit en ce domaine dans de nom- 
breux pays, et les programmes qui s’élaborent, et les construc- 
tions décidées ou déja entreprises, on a plutét le sentiment 
d’une recrudescence d’activité. De telle sorte que, quand on 
considére l’immensité des efforts et des sommes qui se dépensent 
dans le méme temps, pour la défense nationale et les armements, 
on s’étonne que notre époque trouve moyen de mener les deux 
choses de front et on ne peut s’empécher d’éprouver une certaine 
admiration pour sa rude vitalité. En effet, que ce soit par les 
soins ou sous l’impulsion de |’état et selon un plan déterminé 
* Extrait du discours prononcé a l’ouverture de la XII*® session du Comité inter- 
national des bibliothéques a La Haye, le 10 juillet 1939. 
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(comme |’Allemagne en donne |’exemple) ou plutét par initia- 
tive locale, collective ou privée (comme en France ou en 
Angleterre), c’est par centaines que se créent continuellement 
de nouveaux services ou de nouvelles bibliothéques, grandes 
ou petites, scientifiques ou populaires, urbaines ou rurales, 
fixes ou circulantes, pour les adultes ou pour les enfants, pour 
les soldats, les marins, les malades dans les hépitaux, les détenus 
dans leurs prisons, les oisifs dans les jardins publics, et méme 
c’est la derniére initiative américaine—pour les voyageurs dans 
les trains. M. Berwick Sayers, qui a présidé en 1938 1’Associa- 
tion des bibliothécaires anglais, n’a-t-il pas raconté qu’il n’a 
pas eu a écrire moins de 40 lettres de félicitations a l’occasion 
d’autant d’inaugurations de nouvelles bibliothéques, ou d’agran- 
dissements importants de locaux anciens, au cours de l’année 
écoulée, dans la seule Angleterre? La technique, |’outillage se 
perfectionnent sans relache. Des nouveautés comme le micro- 
film et son complément, la machine a lire, s’introduisent de 
plus en plus. Et a ce développement extérieur et matériel 
correspond un travail moins visible, mais immense aussi dans 
le domaine des acquisitions, des catalogues, des répertoires 
collectifs, des travaux d’érudition. ... J’avais noté, comme 
chaque année, beaucoup de choses dont j’avais l’intention de 
vous parler, mais |’avouerai-je, j’ai laiss¢ tomber tout cela, 
parce qu’en présence des grands soucis de l’heure, rien de tout 
cela ne m’a paru caractériser spécialement |’année écoulée et 
ne peut constituer le sujet principal sur lequel je voudrais 
retenir votre attention. 

Le trait distinctif de l’année écoulée ne serait-ce pas l’inguié- 
tude que beaucoup d’entre nous ont éprouvée pour le sort réservé 
aux trésors confiés 4 notre garde? Ne serait-ce pas les mesures 
de précaution, de protection, d’évacuation qu’ont da, bon gré mal 
gré, prendre ou envisager en tant de lieux les bibliothécaires, 
non point contre la violence aveugle des forces naturelles ou 
contre l’inconsciente malfaisance des insectes, mais contre les 
déchainements—bombardements, incendies, et pillages—qu’on 
peut redouter de l’homme méme, de celui qu’il parait plus 
dérisoire que jamais d’appeler l’homo sapiens? 

Voila a quelles préoccupations sont condamnés les bibliothé- 
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caires du 20° siécle, 500 ans aprés |’invention de Gutenberg. 
A telle enseigne que, lorsque les bibliothécaires suisses mirent 
4 l’ordre du jour de leur assemblée annuelle, comme sujet 
principal, une étude sur les mesures dites de «défense aérienne 
passive» dans les bibliothéques et les archives, la chose parut 
a tous de la plus naturelle actualité 

Mes chers collégues, le sujet of nous en venons est assuré- 
ment délicat et pénible, mais il est, entre amis—et nous sommes 
amis—une chose plus pénible que de s’entretenir d’un sujet 
pénible, c’est de l’éviter, quand il est l’objet des pensées de 
chacun; c’est d’essayer d’étouffer sous un futile bavardage ou 
sous un silence mensonger la préoccupation commune et pro- 
fonde de tous. 

Parlons donc franchement, ouvertement de la situation, com- 
me il sied entre bons confréres qui s’estiment. Inutile de dire 
que nous ne le ferons que du point de vue strictement pro- 
fessionnel. Je prie qu’on pardonne I’injustice que pourraient 
comporter certaines généralisations ou simplifications inévita- 
bles dans un si bref exposé. Et si, par infortune, je m’exprimais 
mal et froissais le sentiment d’un quelconque d’entre vous, 
je m’en excuse d’avance, vous assurant que rien ne serait 
plus contraire 4 mon intention. 

La division du monde, a cette heure, est profonde. Division 
des intéréts. Division, opposition, non moins forte, non moins 
passionnée des idées; non seulement en matiére politique, 
mais dans les sphéres suprémes de la philosophie, dans la con- 
ception générale de la vie. Il n’y a pas jusqu’aux notions du 
bien et du mal, du juste et de l’injuste qui ne différent et ne 
s'opposent, suivant que, dans |’échelle des valeurs, on donne 
la primauté a ]’état ou a |’individu, a la nation ou a |’humanité. 

Si l’état est le principe supréme auquel tout se subordonne 
sans réserve, la vie intellectuelle, avec ses établissements d’ins- 
truction et de recherche et tous ses organes—livres, journaux, 
radio, etc.—n’est qu’un de ses moyens d’action. Individuelle ou 
collective, cette vie intellectuelle doit alors forcément étre 
captée, disciplinée, contrélée, dirigée enfin, comme de |’eau 
qu’on améne sur un moulin, dirigée aussi bien que la vie écono- 
mique, et utilisée tout enti¢re, comme les autres forces na- 
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tionales, en vue des objectifs fixés par le chef. Cette subordina- 
tion des activités intellectuelles aux buts politiques—qui parait 
aux uns un facheux asservissement, mais aux autres le plus 
noble des devoirs patriotiques—n’est pas fait pour faciliter la 
collaboration internationale entre savants, puisqu’elle introduit 
dans un monde de recherches désintéressées, qui ne connaissait 
naguére d’autres frontiéres que celles de la vérité, un élément 
étranger qui se trouve étre, surtout dans des heures de tension 
politique comme celles-ci, un élément de désunion. 

Le monde des bibliothéques ne pouvait échapper aux effets 
de cette situation, et la Fédération elle-méme, vous ne l|’ignorez 
pas, en ressent quelque malaise. La difficulté ne vient pas seule- 
ment de ce que nous sommes de nationalité différente, et que, 
dans le conflit qui menace, certains d’entre nous pourraient se 
trouver dans des camps opposés; elle vient aussi de ce que les 
conceptions différent de part et d’autre sur des points fonda- 
mentaux dans le domaine professionnel. Et ce différend idéo- 
logique va fort loin. 

L’une des conceptions, celle méme qui a donné naissance 4a la 
bibliothéque publique moderne, voit dans la bibliothéque un 
lieu de libre recherche, un foyer de culture individuelle, une 
possibilité pour chacun de se former, par examen personnel et 
impartiale comparaison, un jugement indépendant; bref, un 
facteur de liberté.? 

L’autre conception—qui n’est peut-étre pas toujours celle 
des bibliothécaires, mais en tout cas celle des autorités dont ils 
dépendent—rejetant le pur intellectualisme et son ambition 
d’objectivité, tend a faire au contraire de la bibliothéque pub- 
lique un instrument de formation collective et civique, la dis- 
tributrice d’une nourriture intellectuelle contrdlée, l’agent de 
diffusion d’une certaine doctrine, de certains principes estimés 
essentiels pour l’unité et la force de la nation, en un mot un 
organe de propagande au service de |’état. Car il n’existe la 
plus de cloison entre culture et propagande. 

Ces divergences de principe ne laissent pas de se traduire de 


2 Dans une lettre trés typique de cette conception, un bibliothécaire américain bien 
connu écrivait récemment: «L’idéal de la liberté d’opinion et de la liberté de recherche 
forme une partie essentielle de la philosophie de la biblioth¢que moderne.» 
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toutes fagons dans la pratique, dans les taches assignées aux 
bibliothéques, dans les méthodes. 

D’un cété préside aux acquisitions un esprit libéral, éclec- 
tique, tolérant, qui se régle sur les désirs des lecteurs, s’efforce 
de faire impartialement place a toutes les opinions. C’est la 
bibliothéque livrée a la diversité, les critiques disent a |’anarchie 
des tendances; en tout cas aux risques inséparables de toute 
liberté. 

De l’autre cété, la composition des collections est réglée, 
épurée, suivant les principes bien déterminés prescrits par 
l’autorité. On écarte ou on élimine (ce qui ne signifie pas qu’on 
détruit) tout ce que le régime considére comme malsain, c’est-a- 
dire contraire a ses idées et a ses buts. 

D’un cété tous les lecteurs sont admis a user de la biblio- 
théque, sans distinction de race. De |’autre, certains d’entre 
eux se voient exclus a cause de leur sang. 

D’un cété, liberté complete est laissée a l’usager dans le choix 
des livres qu’il consulte ou emprunte, liberté qui se manifeste 
fréquemment par le libre accés aux rayons. De l'autre, une 
tutelle plus ou moins sensible est exercée sur le lecteur par le 
service du prét, qui pousse certaines catégories d’ouvrages et 
qui en soustrait d’autres a la circulation. 

D’un cété, ce sont des bibliographies ot tout est présenté sur 
le méme plan, ou bien des listes choisies qui ne tiennent compte 
que de la valeur intrinséque des ouvrages, sans égard a la race 
ou a la couleur politique de leurs auteurs. De l'autre, l’on voit 
des listes officielles od les livres sont classés en «recommandés» 
et «non recommandés,» ce que équivaut pratiquement a une 
mise a l’Index; ou bien des bibliographies censurées, qui passent 
sous silence d’importants ouvrages pour des raisons étrangéres 
aux sciences et aux lettres. 

Le désaccord se constate enfin dans un domaine essentiel, 
celui du recrutement des bibliothécaires, ot l’on ne demande, 
d’une part, que la qualification professionnelle sans s’occuper 
des opinions personnelles, tandis que, de l’autre cété, ces opin- 
ions constituent un élément capital. En effet—et je ne fais 
que répéter ce qu’ont dit des voix autorisées—la bibliothéque 
publique telle que la congoit |’état totalitaire n’a que faire 
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d’érudits «étrangers au monde» et «dépourvus de sentiment 
politique»: elle ne peut cmployer que des bibliothécaires 
dévoués aux buts du régime; elle ne peut nommer que des 
candidats ayant du parti un bon certificat. 

On pourrait montrer sur bien d’autres points encore |’opposi- 
tion des deux idéologies. Je conviens que, dans la description 
que je viens de faire, j’ai trop schématisé. La réalité, nous le 
savons tous, est infiniment plus diverse, complexe, et nuancée,' 
et comporte toutes sortes d’exceptions. Les bibliothécaires des 
états dits totalitaires sont loin de partager tous certaines con- 
ceptions extrémes; et, d’autre part, on trouve dans les états 
dits libéraux ou démocratiques des bibliothécaires qui sont bien 
revenus d’un libéralisme illimité et du total «laisser faire, laisser 
passer» dans le domaine des lectures. I] suffira de rappeler le 
discours prononcé, il y a quelques mois, par un bibliothécaire 
anglais, soutenant la proposition que «la Public Library est une 
menace pour l'état» (voir le Library Association Record de 
février 1939). Mais il n’en reste pas moins que, dans l’ensemble, 
le temps est bien passé ot la méme conception optimiste, 
libérale, et généreusement universaliste animait tous les biblio- 
thécaires; car la division politique actuelle se prolonge fort 
loin dans le domaine professionnel lui-méme. En sorte que l’on 
peut se demander: Que reste-t-il de commun entre biblio- 
thécaires qui les unisse encore par-dessus certaines frontiéres? 

La question m’a été posée par un de nos collégues. Elle m’a 
frappé par son pessimisme et je pense qu’il vaut la peine 
d’essayer d’y répondre. Que reste-t-il de commun? 

D’abord, naturellement, nous avons en commun I’objet méme 
autour duquel gravite toute notre activité, cette sorte de con- 
densation et matérialisation de la pensée qu’on appelle le 
Livre—le Livre sous toutes ses formes, le Livre dont la passion 
nous rapproche les uns des autres en nous créant des intéréts 
et des habitudes semblables. 

Le nombre d’ouvrages étrangers ou de traductions que nous 
sommes bien obligés de consulter, d’acquérir, ou d’emprunter 
nous apprend chaque jour que l’autarcie, déja impossible a 


3 Ce que j’ai dit ne s’applique, en particulier, pas également aux bibliothéques sci- 
entifiques et aux bibliothéques dites populaires. 
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réaliser complétement dans le domaine économique, serait 
encore plus irréalisable dans le domaine intellectuel et que ceux 
qui la pratiqueraient seraient les premiers a en subir le dom- 
mage. 

Notons d’ailleurs avec grande satisfaction que l’organisation 
et le développement du «prét international des livres» que 
préconise notre Fédération a rencontré de l’appui en tous pays 
et que le gouvernement allemand, notamment, en déclarant 
obligatoire pour ses bibliothéques le réglement du prét, a prouvé 
de facon indiscutable sa volonté de coopération. 

En second lieu—malgré certaines différences de méthodes 
auxquelles nous avons fait allusion—nous avons et gardons en 
commun une technique. Comme tout métier, en effet, le nétre a 
son outillage, ses procédés, ses régles et sait distinguer la bien- 
facture de la malfagon. Que le bibliothécaire soit fasciste, 
démocrate, bolchéviste, ou ce qu’il voudra, nous tombons tous 
d’accord que son catalogue est bien ou mal rédigé, son fichier 
bien ou mal tenu, son classement pratique ou impratique, ses 
recherches bien ou mal conduites, avec ou sans érudition, et 
que ses services sont mal congus ou rationnellement organisés. 
Nous reconnaissons tous le bon ouvrage, de quelque bord poli- 
tique qu’il vienne, et ne pouvons refuser notre estime, notre 
admiration professionnelle, quand |’ceuvre les mérite. Il y a 
plus. Nous servant constamment des travaux les uns des autres, 
tributaires les uns des autres de mille fagons, nous ne pouvons 
nous empécher d’éprouver de la reconnaissance envers des 
collégues dont peut-étre les opinions nous séparent. S’agit-il 
de batir, ou d’améliorer nos services, ou d’en créer de nouveaux, 
nous savons qu’il est essentiel de nous rendre a |’étranger, de 
nous enquérir des expériences qui y ont été faites, et d’y 
consulter les collégues dont l’opinion fait autorité. Beaucoup 
de problémes ne peuvent se résoudre, beaucoup de progrés ne 
peuvent se faire que par contact, échange, ou accord interna- 
tional. Les questions que traitent les sous-commissions de 
notre Fédération dépassent toutes les frontiéres. Et de toutes 
ces rencontres qui se font, a titre officiel, dans les voyages 
d’étude, les conférences, les congrés, naissent et se développent 
entre bibliothécaires beaucoup de relations personnelles, de 
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sympathies humaines, des amitiés méme, qui sont pour beau- 
coup d’entre nous une des joies et des richesses de notre vie. 

Malgré tout ce qui peut séparer les régimes politiques sous 
lesquels nous vivons et leurs idéologies, nous sentons vivement 
dans ces rencontres notre confraternité. Conformité des na- 
tures, communauté des goiits, identité de beaucoup d’intéréts. 
Oui, mais a considérer les choses de plus haut, il y a davantage. 
Nous sentons entre nous |’existence d’un lien plus élevé, plus 
impersonnel, et plus fort: serviteurs, malgré tout, d’un méme 
culte, animés d’une méme piété pour les trésors de |’esprit, 
nous sommes tous, en fait, de par nos fonctions de bibliothécaire, 
les gardiens responsables d’un méme sanctuaire, élevé au-dessus 
des événements du jour et des situations historiques momen- 
tanées. Nous sommes du fait de nos fonctions soumis aux 
mémes nobles devoirs, et appelés au besoin aux mémes dévou- 
ements. 

Voyez, s’il faut un exemple, le cas éclatant des bibliothécaires 
qui furent les plus cruellement divisés, puisqu’ils l’étaient 
par une guerre, l’atroce guerre civile enfin terminée: nos 
collégues espagnols. Lisez les rapports authentiques de ceux 
d’entre eux que nous connaissons personnellement ou les rap- 
ports de personnes impartiales et bien documentées. Aussi 
sir qu’il y a eu des destructions et disparitions déplorables, 
tout aussi sir est-il que les bibliothécaires n’en sont point 
responsables, mais qu’au contraire, ils se sont, dans les deux 
camps, consacrés avec le méme dévouement, et parfois jusqu’a 
l’héroisme, aux mémes taches: protéger les bibliothéques qui 
existaient déja contre les risques de guerre, créer des biblio- 
théques nouvelles pour répondre aux besoins nouveaux du 
peuple, des hépitaux, et de l’armée. Et c’est par centaines 
qu’ils en formérent, de part et d’autre, dans ces circonstances 
difficiles, sauvant ce qu’ils pouvaient des trésors confiés a leur 
garde et portant le livre aux soldats, aux blessés, aux malades, 
comme de véritables samaritains de l’esprit. Comment ne pas 
se sentir le coeur ému et l’esprit élevé devant tant de conscience, 
de persévérance, et de foi dans |’accomplissement du devoir 
professionnel? 

On donnait jadis de préférence au chef d’une bibliothéque le 
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titre de «conservateur,» qui tend a tomber en désuétude et a faire 
place a celui plus dynamique de «directeur.» On le comprend, 
car on conserve plutét ce qui est immobile, mais on dirige ce 
qui bouge, et la bibliothéque moderne est en plein mouvement. 
Mais je me sens tenté, a cette heure, de réhabiliter ce titre de 
conservateur et de le revendiquer pour tous les bibliothécaires 
comme un titre d’honneur. Car il prend dans notre civilisation 
menacée une signification, une force, et une beauté nouvelles. 
Non pas conservateurs dans le sens d’immobilistes, opposés au 
progrés; ni seulement conservateurs de certains trésors matéri- 
els; mais conservateurs de ces valeurs intellectuelles et morales 
que les élites se transmettent de siécle en siécle et dont le livre 
n’est que le véhicule, de ces valeurs humaines et civilisatrices 
qu’il faut toujours a nouveau sauver, a chaque époque de crise, 
a chaque nouvelle guerre, a chaque révolution, pour les in- 
corporer au présent qui se fait, a l’avenir qui se prépare, et 
qu'il nous faut a notre tour aider a sauver, a cette heure, de 
peur que notre époque ne voie, non pas un «nouveau moyen- 
Age,» mais une renaissance d’une nouvelle sorte, la renaissance 
de la brute. Car la civilisation n’est rien que brillante barbarie, 
si elle n’aboutit pas en définitive a élever les relations humaines 
sur un plan supérieur, en affinant et ennoblissant les sentiments 
réciproques. Beaucoup plus qu’une victoire sur les forces 
naturelles, la civilisation est une victoire de l"homme sur lui- 
méme. C’est pourquoi il faut toujours a nouveau travailler a 
humaniser l"homme. Tachons, bibliothécaires, dépositaires des 
trésors de la culture, d’y contribuer pour notre petite part; et 
d’abord en commengant par nous-mémes, je veux dire en con- 
servant, en cultivant en nous, et entre nous, et dans notre 
Fédération, et au sein de ce Comité méme, un esprit digne de 
notre mission. 

Mes chers collégues, notre présence ici, a cette réunion, n’est- 
elle pas déja en elle-méme, dans les circonstances actuelles, un 
gage précieux de notre commune volonté de maintenir, en 
dépit de circonstances difficiles notre bonne collaboration inter- 
nationale? Nous en sommes convaincus et c’est dans cette 
assurance que je déclare ouverte notre douziéme session. 





SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCES ON GENERAL 
CIRCULATION IN A SMALL COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 


RUSSELL I. THOMPSON AND JOHN B. NICHOLSON, JR. 


HE focus of educational effort has changed markedly in 

the last ten years from the grilling routing of classroom 

drill and textbook learning to an increasingly consistent 
effort on the part of educators to direct the student into self- 
education through wide and independent reading. Much of the 
impetus for such reading must necessarily come from the class- 
room, but the library has become far more significant as a 
laboratory than would have seemed possible a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. President Sproul of the University of California, de- 
scribing changes in college teaching that have slowly begun to 
filter into modern education, says: 

A generation ago students depended largely on textbooks for study and 
used the library for irregular collateral reading, but because of changes in 
methods of teaching due to rapid expansion of all fields of knowledge, and the 
urgent need of keeping abreast of the work and thought of the world, it may 
be said of the present day student that the whole library is his textbook.' 


Likewise, F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, in an article on the 
relation of the college library to recent movements in higher 
education, conclude that while the changes which they discuss 
have to do with curriculum and instruction, their practical 
effect is to transfer a major part of the work of the whole stu- 
dent body to the library, as a necessary laboratory, in a way 
which multiplies library opportunities and responsibilities ten- 
fold.? 


That this change in curriculum and instruction has become a 


*B. P. McCrum, An estimate of standards for a college library (Washington and Lee 
University, 1937), p- 3. 
2 “Relation of the college library to recent movements in higher education,” Library 
quarterly, | (1931), 57-66. 
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vital factor in higher education is reflected in the fact that with- 
in the last ten years colleges have been consistently increasing 
the total expenditures on their libraries. Since 1933 the median 
expenditure in the small college library has increased approxi- 
mately two and one-half times from $6,060 (1933) to $15,027 
(1938). This increasing emphasis on the use of the library on 
the college level increases the need for more detailed informa- 
tion on the determiners of the library’s part in the development 
of higher education. Eurich,‘ Johnson,’ McCrum,* McDiar- 
mid,’ and others have already attacked this problem from var- 
ious suggestive viewpoints. 


THE PROBLEM 


This study was an attempt to discover the significant influ- 
ences that might determine the amount of nonreserve circula- 
tion by undergraduates in the Dickinson College library during 
the first semester of the academic year 1938-39. The problems 
which were investigated were: 

What was the nonreserve circulation of the college as a whole? 

Specifically, what categories of books showed a significant circulation? 


What indications were there that any large amount of this nonreserve cir- 
culation was “free reading”? 

To what extent were individual instructors effective in influencing non- 
reserve circulation in this library? 

Did the men circulate significantly more nonreserve books than the 
women? 

Was there a significant difference in the circulation of the four under- 
graduate classes? 

Was academic status affective in this circulation? 

Was there any significant difference in the circulation of students of various 
intelligence levels? Is this true of various age levels? 


3 Bulletin of the American Library Association, Vols. XXVII-XXXII (1933-38). 

4 Alvin C. Eurich, “Student use of the library,” Library quarterly, 111 (1933), 87-94. 

5H. D. Johnson, “‘A study of the use of five college libraries” (unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Iowa, 1936). 

6 B. P. McCrun, “College library makes its own survey plan,” Bulletin of American 
Library Association, XXX1 (December, 1937), 947-52. 


7E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., “Conditions affecting use of the college library,” Library 
quarterly, V (1935), 59-77. 
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Did candidates for any particular degree circulate significantly more than 
candidates for any other degree? 

Did the extracurricular status, athletic participation, or fraternity mem- 
bership affect significantly the amount of circulation of nonreserve books? 

Did time demands placed on students by work done under government 
subsidy (N.Y.A.) affect the general circulation of the students? 

Were such home influences as parental occupation and the size of the home 
library effective in this type of college library circulation? 

Did the type of secondary school in which these students prepared for 
college significantly affect the nonreserve circulation? 

Were anticipated graduate work and occupational choice influential in de- 
termining the amount of this circulation? 

Finally, was subject concentration a determining influence? 


Nonreserve circulation is defined in this study as two-week 
loans of books and periodicals not falling into any part of the 
collection set aside as a limited reserve for classwork except in 
the case of new books placed on a one-week reserve. The one- 
week reserve is a device used in this college to make new and 
current material available to a larger number of students. A 
volume is said in this study to have passed through the process 
of circulation when the book card and call slip have been signed 


by the student, the book charged at the circulation desk, taken 
out by the student, returned, and discharged. It was only after 
this process had been completed that the student received credit 
for having circulated a book in the file kept for this study. Re- 
newals were not counted as additional circulations. 


PROCEDURE 


The data for this study was secured through (1) call slips, 
(2) personal interviews, (3) questionnaires, and (4) permanent 
college records. 

1. Call slips——The circulation data was secured from a file 
of call slips arranged under each student’s name in the chrono- 
logical order in which the material had been charged to the stu- 
dent. 

2. Permanent college records.—Data relating to academic sta- 
tus, intelligence, age, degree, secondary school, athletic partici- 
pation, extracurricular status, parental occupation, fraternity 
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membership, government subsidy (N.Y.A.), and subject con- 
centration were secured from the office of the registrar and the 
office of the graduate manager of athletics. 

3. Questionnaires.—Supplementary data from more than five 
hundred students was obtained early in the second semester by 
the use of a questionnaire which included these questions: 


a) Did you have recourse to any other libraries than the Dickinson College 
library during the first semester of this school year, i.e., from September 15, 
1938, to January 30, 1939? 

List the libraries and their locations. 
Did you circulate books from these libraries, or did you use them merely 
for reference? 

) Estimate the number of volumes in your family library at home. (An aver- 
age foot of shelf will contain about nine volumes. Base your estimate on 
this figure.) 

What is your occupational choice? 
At present do you contemplate doing graduate work? 


4. Interviews—The 115 top circulators of the college were 
personally interviewed. During the interview each student was 
given his file of call slips and asked these three questions about 


each of them: 
a) Did you read all of the book, or part of it? 
4) Was the book taken out for a definite class assignment, or for your own 


interest? 
c) Ifan instructor recommended the title to you, and you can remember, who 


was the instructor? 
DISCUSSION 


The mean circulation of the 5,959 volumes of two-week loans 
circulated by 568 students was 10.88, ¢ = 0.476. Of these 568 
students, 78 (13.5 per cent) circulated no two-week loans from 
this library, while 25 (4.4 per cent) students circulated 35 or 
more volumes during the first semester. If the noncirculators 
were excluded from the study, the mean circulation of the col- 
lege of two-week loans would have been raised to approximately 
12.14. One student circulated 84 volumes. The 10 leading cir- 
culators withdrew 624 volumes, or 10.4 per cent of the total two- 
week loans. All of these 10 students were upperclassmen, 6 
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being Seniors, and 4 Juniors. The upper quarter of the students 
(142) circulating 3,744 volumes (62.8 per cent) included 71 
upperclassmen (48 Seniors and 23 Juniors) and 71 lowerclass- 
men (7 Sophomores and 64 Freshmen). The 142 students com- 
prising the lowest quarter circulating 94 volumes (1.6 per cent), 
included 54 upperclassmen (21 Seniors and 33 Juniors) and 88 
lowerclassmen (56 Sophomores and 32 Freshmen). Of the 78 
students who were noncirculators, 26 were upperclassmen (8 
Seniors and 18 Juniors) and 52 were lowerclassmen (34 Sopho- 
mores and 18 Freshmen). 

The question naturally arises as to whether these 5,959 vol- 
umes of two-week loans actually represented the entire number 
of volumes circulated by this group of students during the pe- 
riod covered by this study beyond the reserve circulation to 
meet class requirement. Questions (a), (4), and (c) on the ques- 
tionnaire’ were designed to uncover information on this point. 
A total of 344 students (237 men and 107 women) indicated 
that they used other library facilities in place of or in addition to 
the college library during this time; 180 said that they had used 
one other library; 136 listed two other libraries; 24 indicated 
three other libraries; 3 students claimed to have used four other 
libraries, and 1 indicated five. Of these 344 students, 168 (48.6 
per cent) used these other libraries for reference purposes only, 
64 (18.6 per cent) used them only to circulate books, while 112 
(32.6 per cent) did both. The type of libraries used by these 344 
students varied greatly. Students listed public libraries, state 
libraries, university libraries, high-school libraries, law libraries, 
medical libraries, army libraries, college departmental libraries, 
fraternity libraries, rental libraries, and personal, private, and 
home libraries. 

When this total circulation is broken down into the ten classes 
of the Dewey Decimal system plus one additional class includ- 
ing the unbound periodicals, as in Table 1, it can be readily seen 
that 74.2 per cent of the total two-week loan circulation was in 
the general fields of literature (2,042 volumes, or 34.28 per cent), 
history (1,435 volumes, or 24.08 per cent), and the social sci- 


8 See above, p. 145. 
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ences (948 volumes, or 15.91 per cent). Practically no circula- 
tion occurred in the general (8 vols. or 0.13 per cent) or philology 
(30, or 0.§ per cent) classifications. What circulation did appear 
in the general classification was due to the fact that this library 
classifies journalistic biography and autobiography in the o-99 
class. 

Table 2 shows the average circulation per student in each of 
the eleven classes. The circulation in the 800 and goo classes 


TABLE 1 


Two-Week Loans CLASsIFIED BY THE DEwEY 
DecimaL System AND PERIODICALS 
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was over five volumes per circulator. The standard deviation in 
these two classes was greater than that found in any of the 
others. These two classes (literature and history) did not differ 
significantly from each other in their average circulation, or 
from the average circulation in the social science and science 
classes. The standard error of the difference of the literature 
and social science classes was 1.2, and the standard error of the 
difference between the literature and science classes was 2.7. 
The standard error of the difference between history and social 
science was 1.3, and between history and science 2.7. In all 
other comparisons the standard error of the difference of history 
and of literature was three or greater. 
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The degree of concentration of students in their circulation of 
two-week loans in these eleven classes is to be seen in Table 3. 
Three hundred and sixty-five students (74.4 per cent) concen- 
trated their circulation in no more than three of the eleven 
classes of books set up in this study. Almost half of the four 
hundred and ninety students (49.5 per cent) circulated in only 
one or two of the classes. Of the total group of circulators no one 
circulated books in more than eight of the classes, only two indi- 


TABLE 2* 
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* This table reads 356 students had a mean circulation in literature of 5.88 volumes. 
The standard deviation was 7.1, and the standard error of the mean was 0.376. 


viduals circulated books in eight of these classes, and, in fact, 
less than 13 per cent circulated in more than four of them. 
Three questions immediately come to mind regarding this cir- 
culation. To what degree were these books read? Were they cir- 
culated because they were assigned or were they free reading? 
Can any quantitative measure be made of the influence of the 
faculty on this circulation of two-week loans? To attempt an 
answer to these problems the 115 leading circulators of the col- 
lege were individually interviewed. The results of these inter- 
views are to be found in Tables 4, 5, and 6. In this group (Table 
4) there were two and one-half times as many Juniors (17) as 
Sophomores (7), five times as many Seniors (36), and eight 
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times as many Freshmen (55). The range of circulation of two- 

week loans in this group was from 16 to 84 volumes. They ac- 

counted for 3,451 of the 5,959 volumes or 57.9 per cent of the 
TABLE 3* 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS CIRCULATING 
1n One orn More Crasses 
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* This table reads: 122 students (24.9 per cent) circulated books in 
two classes; this number plus the 121 who circulated in only one class com- 
prise 49.5 per cent of the total group. 
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* This table reads: 5s Freshmen circulated 1,540 volumes of which 19 were not read, 
243 were read entirely, and 1,278 were read in part. These Freshmen circulated from 16 
to 55 volumes each. 


total circulation of two-week loans. Of the 3,451 volumes, 968 
were read entirely (28.05 per cent) and 2,390 (69.26 per cent) 
were read in part. Ninety-three, or 2.69 per cent, were reported 
as not read at all. Apparently the circulators did read at least 
part, if not all, of each volume which was withdrawn. 
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While the fifty-five Freshmen reported more volumes cir- 
culated than the thirty-six Seniors, or the seventeen Juniors, 
they read fewer volumes in their entirety than did either of these 
two classes. However, they far surpassed them in the number of 
books reported as partially read. On the other hand, the Sopho- 
mores read only one-fifth as many books entirely as did the 
Freshmen, one-sixth as many as the Juniors, and one-ninth as 
many as the Seniors. In the report of books read in part, this 
disparity between the Sophomore class and the other classes is 
almost as great. 

Of the books reported as read in entirety, 617 (63.7 per cent) 
were free reading,® and 351 (37.3 per cent) were assigned (Table 
5). Of the books read in part, 441 (18.5 per cent) were free read- 
ing and 1,949 (81.5 per cent) were assigned. It is apparent that 
when a student circulated a book on his own initiative, the 
chances were four to one that he read it in entirety. From an- 
other viewpoint, if the book was circulated to help the student 
fulfil some phase of a general assignment, the chances were 
better than two to one that the student only read the part bear- 
ing directly on the assignment. 

Here also the Sophomores read in entirety one-fourth as many 
volumes as the Freshmen, one-seventh as many as the Juniors, 
and one-ninth as many as the Seniors. In the assigned volumes 
read in entirety, the Sophomores read only one-fourth as many 
as the Juniors, one-ninth as many as the Freshmen, and one- 
eleventh as many as the Seniors. Of the books that were re- 
ported in the interviews as having been read in part, almost 
three times as many were read as free reading by Seniors as 
were read by Freshmen, and again as many by the Seniors as by 
the Juniors. The Seniors read twenty-nine times as many as the 
Sophomores. In assigned reading the Sophomores read a few 
more volumes than did the Juniors, but only one-quarter as 
many as the Seniors, and only one-ninth as many as the Fresh- 


men. 
9 Free reading in this study is defined as any volume which has been circulated by a 


student for any other purpose than to meet some phase of a class assignment, i.e., be- 
cause of his own interest in the title. 
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In this highly selected group of 115 top circulators the Sopho- 
mores read remarkably less than any other class save in the 
classification of “assigned reading in part.” Apparently even 
this highly selected group of Sophomores—who were the top 
circulators in their class—circulated books only to fulfil some 
phase of the general assignment. Another outstanding fact em- 
phasized by these interviews was that the two upper classes did 
a great deal more free reading than did the two lower classes. 
Of the 617 volumes read in entirety as free reading, the Juniors 


TABLE 5* 


Numer OF Books Reap As Free or ASSIGNED READING 
AS ReportTeD IN 115 INTERVIEWS 








Reap Entirery Reap in Part 





Free Assigned Free Assigned 





Freshmen 55 109 134 81 1,197 
Sophomores , 7 29 15 8 128 
Juniors 17 221 4! 121 106 
Seniors 36 258 161 231 518 





Total 11§ 617 351 44! 1,949 




















* This table reads: 7 Sophomores read entirely 15 volumes that were assigned and 
29 volumes that were free reading and read in part 128 volumes that were assigned and 
8 volumes that were free reading. 


and Seniors read 77.6 per cent; and of the 441 volumes reported 
as having been read in part as free reading, these same classes 
read 79.8 per cent of the total. 

In an attempt to discover the influence of the faculty on stu- 
dent circulation of two-week loans, one of the questions asked in 
each interview was: “Ifa professor recommended a title to you, 
and you can remember, give that professor’s name.”’ Seventy of 
the 115 students interviewed definitely named one or more of 
the instructors who had made book recommendations or sugges- 
tions. Twenty of the 31 classroom instructors were cited by 
these 70 students. To determine the relative influence of these 
instructors on this circulation, the total number of interviewed 
students each had under his instruction was ascertained. Table 
6 shows the number of times each individual instructor was 
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cited out of the total number of times he might have been cited, 
in terms of per cent, by these 115 students. 
TABLE 6* 


Facutty INFLUENCE ON CIRCULATION AS 
REPORTED BY 70 STUDENTS 








Chances of 


nstructo — gp “itati scontene 
Instructor Citation Citations Percentag 
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* This table reads: Instructor C is cited by 7 of the 16 stu- 
dents who might have cited him out of the 7ointerviewed. This 
gives him a relative influence of 43.8 per cent. 


Although 11 instructors might have been cited from one to 
thirty-six times among the 115 students interviewed, none of 
them was cited even once. Four instructors besides these 11 
seemed to show an influence of 5.3 per cent or less. One instruc- 
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tor (A) seemed to have had 100 per cent influence since the 
7 students who were in his classes all cited him as having 
affected their book interests. The next most influential instruc- 
tor (B) showed a relative influence of 46 per cent. The next 
7 instructors showed an influence ranging from 30.8 per cent 
to 43.8 per cent, while the remaining 7 instructors ranged 
from 12.5 per cent to 22.2 per cent influence. In so far as 
these interviews indicated, one-third of the faculty seemed to 
have had no influence on the circulation of two-week loans, and 
one-half of the faculty’s influence appeared to be negligible. It 
is not reasonable to expect that every instructor would be 100 
per cent effective on this type of circulation. It would be diffi- 
cult to set up any arbitrary standard of effectiveness, but at 
least in this college it may be said that one-third of the teaching 
faculty was cited in 22.2 per cent or more of their possible cita- 
tions by the students interviewed. 

The mean circulation of two-week loans for the 568 students 
comprising this study was 10.88, o = 11.35, as indicated in 
Table 7. The 128 Seniors had an average circulation of 15.25 
volumes, ¢ = 15.72; the 115 Juniors had a mean circulation of 
10.36, ¢@ = 11.33; while the 140 Sophomores had a mean cir- 
culation of 5.75, ¢ = §.78; and the 165 Freshmen had a mean 
circulation of 12.04, ¢ = 9.27. Of the four classes the Sopho- 
mores showed the greatest amount of homogeneity while the 
Seniors had the greatest variability. 

The Sophomores circulated significantly fewer volumes than 
the average of the college. The Seniors circulated 4.37 volumes 
more than the average of the college. The probability that this 
difference was greater than chance is 999 in 1,000. The dif- 
ference between the circulation of the Sophomore class and of 
the other three classes was significantly less in every case. But 
there was no significant difference in the circulation of the other 
three classes when compared with one another. 

When this total circulation of the college is studied from the 
point of view of sex, the differences in circulation of the men or 
women compared with the total college circulation is negligible. 
The difference between the mean circulation of all the men and 
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all the women students is also negligible. The women, however, 
appear to be a more homogeneous group than the men. When 
the difference between circulation by men and women according 
to class is considered, again, no outstanding differences appear. 


TABLE 7* 


CIRCULATION OF Two-WEEK Loans For THE COLLEGE AS 
A Wuo_e By Cass AND Sex 














Total 
Senior.... 
Junior.... 
Sophomore 
Freshman 








Total 
Senior... .. 
Junior.... 
Sophomore 


Freshman 








Total. ... 159 7 .18 648 
Senior..... 44 37 413 
Junior.... : 35 7 54 .937 
Sophomore “= 39 98 476 
Freshman. . 41 ; i 360 

















* This table reads: 128 Seniors had a mean circulation of 15.25. The stand- 
ard error of the mean was 1.389, and the standard deviation was 15.72. 


In an attempt to discover whether or not the student of 
superior intelligence would circulate more two-week loans than 
the student of average intelligence, the college population was 
divided into four groups on the basis of the national percentiles 
of the Psychological Examination, College Edition, for the years 
1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938, published by the American Council 
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on Education. These four groups are referred to as A, B, C, and 
D, in Table 8. In the college as a whole the mean circulation of 
the 211 students in Group A was 12.81,¢ = 12.8, which was the 
largest circulation of two-week loans of any of the four groups. 
This circulation, however, was only significantly greater than 
the circulation of the 112 students in Group C, who had a mean 
circulation of 8.19, ¢ = 7.75. 

When this circulation was studied by classes, Group A seemed 
to circulate more two-week loans in every class than any of the 
other three groups, although the difference between the circula- 
tion of Group A and Group B in the Freshman class was very 
small (diff. = .22). Comparisons of the circulation among the 
students comprising Group A in the four classes showed a sig- 
nificant difference only in the circulation of the Senior (19.63) 
and the Sophomore (7.41) groups; and in Group B between the 
Senior (16.22), the Junior (10.67), and the Sophomore (5.21) 
classes. 

When these distributions were studied from the point of view 
of sex (Table 9), the women students in the two lower groups 
appeared to have a larger circulation than the men in those 
groups. On the other hand, the men in the two upper groups 
seemed to circulate more than the women in the two upper 
groups. The 142 men of the college in Group A had a mean cir- 
culation of 14.75, which was significantly greater than the cir- 
culation of the 6g women in the same group (7.87), as well as 
being significantly greater than the circulation of the men in 
Group C (7.91) and in Group D (8.15). Among the women the 
D group had a mean circulation of 13.29 volumes, which was 
greater than that found in any of the other groups of women. In 
fact, the circulation of the women on the basis of intelligence 
was almost the reverse of the circulation of the men. The cir- 
culation of the A group of the Senior men was 10.08 volumes 
higher than the mean circulation of the college as a whole 
(10.88). The chances of its being significantly greater than the 
college average were 997 in 1,000. This is in line with what one 
would like to expect, i.e., that the students of higher intelligence 
will circulate more volumes than their less gifted associates. 
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TABLE 8* 


CircuLaTion oF Two-Weex Loans on THE Basis oF INTELLI- 
GENCE FOR THE COLLEGE AS A WHOLE BY CLAss 








Group 
































Sophomore 





74 
30 
2! 


41 





Freshman 





13 
81 
10 
50 229 

















* This table reads: 85 students in college with an intelligence of from o to 24 
(national percentile) had a mean circulation of 9.17. The standard error of the 
mean was 1.184, and the standard deviation was 10.91. 
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The students of the college were divided into five groups on 
the basis of the numerical average which they achieved during 
the first semester of the academic year 1938-39. These five 
groups are identified as Groups A, B, C, D, and E in Table 10. 
There was an interesting progression in the general circulation 
from the lowest scholastic group (E) to the highest scholastic 


TABLE 9* 


CircuLaTion oF Two-WeEEk LOANs ON THE Basis 
OF INTELLIGENCE BY SEX 














D (0-24) 8.15 
C (25-49) 7.91 
B (50-74) 11.93 
A (75-99) 14.73 











Female 





17 Ba Reece Mae 
25 699 
48 a OO! 
69 7 87 987 














* This table reads: 17 women with an intelligence of o-24 (national per- 
centile) had a mean circulation of 13.29 volumes. The standard deviation was 
10.49. 


group (A), but the differences were not significant. The highest 
scholastic group was much more variable in its general circula- 
tion than any of the other groups. The lowest scholastic group 
was by far the most homogeneous of the five. 

In none of the five groups based on scholastic achievement 
was there any significant difference in the circulation of either 
the men or the women. This was also true when these five 
groups were compared among the men and when they were com- 
pared among the women, even though the same progression in 
the mean circulation seemed to appear in these two classifica- 
tions that held in the case of the college total. When the mate- 
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rial was examined from the point of view of sex and class, the 
only significant difference that seemed to appear in the mean 
circulation was between the Senior and Sophomore men in the 


TABLE 10* 
CircuLaTion oF Two-WeeEk LOANs For THE COLLEGE AS A WHOLE 
ON THE Basis oF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT BY SEX 








Average 








E (50-59) 
D (60-69) 
C (70-79) 
B (80-89) 
A (90-99) 
































* This table reads: 69 students with an average 60-69 had a mean circula 
tion of 8.88 two-week loans. The standard error of the mean was 0.879, and the 
standard deviation was 7.3 


C group. The thirty-six Senior men circulated an average of 
14.47 books while the fifty-three Sophomore men had a mean 
circulation of 5.38 volumes. 

In studying this general circulation from the point of view of 
age, the student body was divided into ten age groups, ranging 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age and over (Table 11). 
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Very few significant differences were found in the amount of 
general circulation between any of the age groups except be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty in favor of age eighteen 
(11.76 v. 8.08); the nineteen-year-old men circulated significant- 
ly more than the nineteen-year-old women (10.08 v. 5.88); the 
twenty-year-old Juniors circulated significantly more than the 
twenty-year-old Sophomores (7.96 v. 4.63). The differences in 
circulation of several of the age groups were not quite great 
enough to remove them beyond the effect of chance. While no 


TABLE 11* 
CircuLaTIon oF Two-Weexk Loans For THE COLLEGE AS 
A WHOLE on THE Basis oF AGE 








M 





ee - 4 19.33 
17. 12.33 
18.. atta 11.76 
19 : 8.87 
20 . 8.08 
| ae 11.75 
22 16.20 
23. , 17.00 
24 Taher 12.31 
25 and over... 13 11.61 

















* This table reads: 13 students twenty-five years of age had a mean 
circulation of 11.61 volumes with a standard deviation of 11.04. 


significant differences were found except those indicated im- 
mediately above, an interesting trend in the general circulation 
appears in the means of the various age groups. 

Work leading to three separate baccalaureate degrees, name- 
ly, arts, philosophy, and science, is offered in this college. An 
examination of the mean circulation in Table 12 of all of the 
students registered for work in each of the three degrees showed 
no significant differences in their circulation of two-week loans, 
even though the A.B. students had a mean circulation almost 
three volumes greater than either of the other two degrees. The 
seventy-two Seniors who were candidates for the A.B. degree 
had a mean circulation of 19.24 volumes, which was significantly 
greater than the circulation of the thirty Seniors who were can- 
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didates for the B.S. degree and had a mean circulation of 8.37. 
No other significant differences in general circulation appeared 
in any other comparisons made between the total circulation of 


TABLE 12* 
CircuLaTION OF Two-Weex Loans For THE COLLEGE AS A 
WHOLE ON THE Basis oF Proposep ACADEMIC 
Decree By Cass 














Total... 
Senior 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman. . 








Total 
Senior... 
Junior.. 
Sophomore 
Freshman 








oe 140 55 76 
Senior... a 30 37 04 
Junior.... 21 fore) 72 
Sophomore wg 33 33 .45 
Freshman a 56 13 . 88 

















* This table reads: 72 Senior candidates for the A.B. degree withdrew 19.24 
volumes. The standard error of the mean was 2.088, and the standard deviation 
was 17.72. 


students registered for the three degrees according to class. The 
Senior candidates for the A.B. degree circulated significantly 
more than the Junior and Sophomore candidates for that de- 
gree; and the Freshman candidates for the same degree also cir- 
culated significantly more than the Sophomores. The only 
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prominent differences which appeared in the circulation of the 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree was found between the Fresh- 
men (11.42) and the Sophomores (5.28). This same situation 
held among the candidates for the B.S. degree. 

In comparing the book withdrawals of the men and women 
candidates for the A.B. degree there was a difference of 4.29 
books in their mean circulation. The chances of this difference 
being significant are 997 in 1,000. In the other two degrees there 
was no significant difference between the mean withdrawals of 
these two groups. The men candidates for the A.B. degree in 
the Senior (M = 22.41) and the Freshman (M = 13.43) classes 
circulated significantly more volumes than the men in the 
Sophomore (M = 3.78) class. The Senior women (M = 14.25) 
circulated more than the women in any of the other three 
classes. Among the students who were candidates for the Ph.B. 
degree, the Freshman men (M = 11.12) withdrew significantly 
more than the Sophomore men (M = 5.94). No other signifi- 
cant differences appeared among the candidates for this degree 
in comparisons made by class and sex. In the B.S. degree the 
groups were not large enough to make any significant compari- 
sons on the basis of sex and class. 

In 1937-38 the faculty of Dickinson College set up a commit- 
tee to study the extracurricular activities of the college and their 
importance in student life, with a view to evaluating the more 
significant of these activities in terms of time consumption. In 
March, 1938, this committee presented a plan which subse- 
quently became the basis of evaluation of all extracurricular 
effort. A summary of the plan is as follows: 

.... In building this report the committee has attempted to do two things: 
(1) to restrict the over-assertive student; and (2) to compel the inactive stu- 
dent to participate in outside activities. The plan submitted below represents 
both time and value estimates, which are set down in parallel columns op- 
posite the activities. The maximum number of activities in which a student is 
allowed to participate is figured in terms of hours and the minimum participa- 
tion allowed a student is figured in terms of value points. 

The committee recommends that the student with an A average the last 
semester of the preceding year be allowed unlimited privileges in extra- 
curricular activities during the college year, that the B student be restricted to 
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1,000 hours participation, the C student to 750, and the D student to s00 
hours. Also it is recommended that every sophomore, junior, and senior be 
required to earn at least 100 value points during the year. This should be a 
requirement for graduation the same as physical education. Since freshmen 
are compelled to take physical education, the committee recommends that no 
other activity be required in this year. It is proposed, however, that com- 
muters be included in this requirement. In addition, it is recommended that 
while freshmen are free to engage in outside activities, no freshman be al- 
lowed to undertake any extracurricular activity (debating included), beyond 
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physical education, without the approval of the board of deans. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Athletics 
A. Intercollegiate 
1. Football 
a) Manager 
4) Assistant manager 
2. Golf 
a) Manager 
4) Assistant manager 
B. Intra-mural 


3- Volleyball 
Fraternities and sororities 
A. President—year 
E. Steward 
Representative college bodies 


F. Student A.A. 


2. Assistant treasurer 
Cultural clubs 


I. International Relations Club 


. Honorary societies 


A. Omicron Delta Kappa 
Human interest activities 


E. Social service 


2. Secretary 
3. Member 


Time 
Hours 


400 
200 


150 


150 
75 


5° 


75 
50 


Val s¢ 
Points 


60 


60 


os) 
wn 


go 


15 
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It would be clumsy to include in the list of extracurricular activities every 
potential point-earning project. Thus, only the more permanent activities and 
subdivisions are listed. If, at any time, a student should be engaged on a 
project not mentioned in the list he may be recommended to the board of 
deans for appropriate recognition, by a member of the faculty associated with 
the project. 


In this investigation of circulation of two-week loans in the 
college library six extracurricular activity categories were estab- 
lished. These categories were based on the number of clock 
hours of student participation in extracurricular activities for 
each student, as determined by the board of deans for the pe- 
riod over which this study was made. The results of this survey 
are to be seen in Table 13. 

The students who participated in o-gg clock hours of extra- 
curricular activities withdrew significantly more volumes than 
those students who participated in 400-499 and 500 and more 
clock hours of extracurricular activities. Among the women stu- 
dents those who participated in o-9g hours circulated signifi- 
cantly more two-week loans than those who participated in 
100-199 or 200-299 clock hours of extracurricular activities. 
The men who participated in o-gg and 100-199 clock hours of 
extracurricular activities withdrew significantly more books 
than those who participated in 400-499 clock hours of extra- 
curricular activities. The chances that these two groups circu- 
lated significantly more volumes than the men who partici- 
pated in 500 and more clock hours of extracurricular activities 
are 997 in 1,000, respectively. 

When these categories were further compared from the stand- 
point of class and sex no significant differences appeared in cir- 
culation except that the Seniors (M = 17.38) and the Fresh- 
men (M = 12.02) who participated in o-9g clock hours of extra- 
curricular activities circulated significantly more than the 
Sophomores (M = 6.5) of this level. 

One of the interesting questions which sometimes arises on 
any college campus is the degree to which athletes take ad- 
vantage of the academic opportunities offered by the college. 
One phase of this question, naturally, is the use which they 
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make of the library and in the case of this study their amount of 
general circulation. One hundred and fifty men were listed as 
athletes by the office of the graduate manager of athletics. An 


TABLE 13* 


CircuLaTIon oF Two-Weexk Loans For THE COLLEGE AS 
A WHOLE ON THE Basis oF ExTRACURRICULAR 
PARTICIPATION BY Sex 








Extracurricular 
fours 





























I oo 
6 50 
14 5° 
30 . 80 84 
46 17 , 996 
62 13.16 212 

















* This table reads: 36 students participated in 500 and more clock hours of 
extracurricular activities and their mean circulation of two-week loans was 7.67. 
The standard error of the mean was 1.23, and the standard deviation was 7.38. 


athlete was defined for the purpose of this study as “‘any male 
student who has completed one full season in any major or 
minor sport.” 
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The 150 athletes had a mean circulation of 10.28 volumes, 
while the 259 nonathletes circulated on the average 12.11 books 
during the first semester of 1938-39 (Table 14). The difference 
between the mean circulation of these two groups was 1.81 
books in favor of the nonathletes, but this difference is not 


TABLE 14* 


CircuLaTION oF Two-Week Loans on THE Basis OF 
ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION BY CLASS 








¢ | ou 





Athletes 





Total 
Senior... 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 





Nonathletes 





Total < 25 12.11 2s 829 
Senior... 18.43 928 
Junior... 5. 11.85 770 
Sophomore 6.83 873 
Freshman 21.44 997 

















* This table reads: 259 nonathletes circulated on the average 12.11 volumes. 
The standard error of the mean was 0.829, and the standard deviation of the dis- 
tribution was 13.35. 
statistically significant. The standard error of this difference is 
only 1.2. Even though the difference between the Senior non- 
athletes and the Senior athletes was on the average 5.63 books, 
there was no significant difference in the circulation of these two 
groups, or was there any significant difference between these 
two groups in the Junior and Sophomore classes. The Fresh- 
man nonathletes, however, with a mean circulation of 21.44 
volumes circulated significantly more than the Freshman ath- 
letes who had a mean circulation of 11.37 books. 
Among the athletes, a comparison of the four classes on the 
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surface showed that the Freshmen, Juniors, and Seniors all cir- 
culated considerably more than the Sophomores, but that there 
was a significant difference only between the Freshman and 
Sophomore two-week loan circulation. Among the nonathletes, 
the Seniors withdrew significantly more than the Sophomores, 
and the Freshmen withdrew significantly more than the Juniors 
or the Sophomores. 


TABLE 15* 


CircuLaTion oF Two-WeeEK Loans FoR THE COLLEGE AS A 
WHOLE ON THE Basis oF FRATERNITY 
MeEmMBERSHIP BY CLass 














Class N M o Cy 
Fraternity 
Total. . 487 0.95 11.74 ©. $32 
Senior..... 107 15.36 17.28 1.670 
| Saree 104 10.60 12.01 1.178 
Sophomore 126 §.50 5.61 ©. 500 
Freshman 150 12.42 9.25 0.756 





Nonfraternity 








Tete...<. 81 10.60 10.96 1.217 
Senior..... | 21 14.00 14.74 
ee 11 8.09 10.37 
Sophomore 14 8.00 6.71 |. 
Freshman 35 10.40 9.16 1.549 














* This table reads: 81 nonfraternity students circulated on the average 10.6 
volumes of two-week loans. The standard error of the mean was 1.217, and the 
standard deviation of the distribution was 10.96. 


There are ten national fraternities, one local fraternity, and 
four national sororities on this campus. Four hundred and 
eighty-seven students were members or pledges of these social 
fraternities or sororities at the time this study was made. One 
of the interesting questions raised was “Is there any significant 
difference between the circulation of the fraternity and non- 
fraternity groups on this campus, and is there any fraternity 


5) 


group which circulates significantly more than the others? 
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Table 15 shows that there was practically no difference (D = 
0.35) between the mean circulation of the fraternity and non- 
fraternity groups in the college as a whole, and only a difference 
of 0.78 in their standard deviations. These small differences 
were somewhat startling because of the comparative regularity 
with which noticeable differences appeared in the other cate- 
gories of this study. When the fraternity and nonfraternity 
groups were compared by class, the only comparison that gave 
promise of any degree of reliability was that between the total 
Freshman fraternity and nonfraternity groups, and this com- 
parison showed no significant difference. In the total fraternity 
groups, the 126 Sophomores (M = 5.5) circulated significantly 
fewer volumes than the Freshmen (M = 12.42), Juniors (M = 
10.6), and Seniors (M = 15.36). 

When sex was taken as a basis of comparison in the fraternity 
group there was no significant difference between the circulation 
of the men and women, although the men circulated 2.06 more 
books on the average and were less homogeneous than the 
women. It was likewise true that there was no significant dif- 
ference between the circulation of the men (M = I0.g) and 
women (M = g.63) of the nonfraternity group. When the mean 
circulation of two-week loans of the four national sororities was 
examined, it was found that there were no significant differ- 
ences between them, although Sorority A, on the average, cir- 
culated 3.14 more volumes than Sorority B, the next highest 
(Table 16). 

There was a wide variation in the mean circulation of the 
eleven fraternities. The forty-two members of Fraternity L 
withdrew on the average 17.5 volumes, while the twenty-six 
members of Fraternity N circulated only 7.85 volumes. Fra- 
ternity E, with a mean circulation of 17.0, withdrew significant- 
ly more books than Fraternities G (M = 8.83), H (M = 8.37), 
K (M = 8.0), N (M = 7.85), and O (M = 8.0). Fraternity 
L (M = 17.5) only withdrew significantly more volumes than 
Fraternity N (M = 7.85), despite the fact that this group cir- 
culated 0.5 more volumes on the average than did Fraternity E. 
This was due to the fact that Fraternity E was a much more 
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homogeneous group of circulators than Fraternity L. None of 
the other fraternity comparisons showed any significant dif- 
ferences. 


TABLE 16* 


CIRCULATION OF Two-WeeEk Loans BY THE FRATERNITIES 
AND SoroRITIES IN THE CoLLeGce 














Name N M o Cy 
Sororities 
A 28 12.25 8.79 1.660 
B 25 8 32 8 46 1.693 
C 40 8.60 7.03 1.111 
D 47 9.11 7.01 1.023 





Fraternities 





E 28 17.00 12.50 2.362 
F.. 16 9.56 9.41 nares 
G 30 8.83 7.69 1.403 
H 43 8.37 9.04 1.378 
I. 52 12.29 13.43 1.861 
J 25 13.64 11.go 2.380 
K 35 8.00 8.78 1.484 
L.. 42 17.50 19.47 3.004 
M 22 10.64 9.42 

N 26 7.85 §.75 1.127 
2... 28 8.00 9.49 1.792 

















* This table reads: the 28 members of Sorority A withdrew on the average 
12.25 volumes. The standard error of the mean was 1.66, and the standard 
deviation of the distribution was 8.79. 


During the period covered by this study there were 121 stu- 
dents in the college receiving financial assistance from the fed- 
eral government through the National Youth Administration. 
The mean circulation of this group was 12.08 volumes which, 
while 1.53 books greater than the mean circulation of the rest 
of the student body, was not significantly so (Table 17). The 
two groups indicated approximately the same amount of disper- 
sion with the unsubsidized group slightly more homogeneous. 
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The men N.Y.A. students circulated 0.97 volumes more on 
the average than the unsubsidized men, and the women N.Y.A. 
students withdrew 2.42 volumes more on the average than the 
rest of the college women. In neither case, however, was the 


TABLE 17* 
CrrcuLaTion oF Two-Week Loans ror THE COLLEGE AS A 
WHOLE ON THE Basis oF FEDERAL SUBSIDIZATION 
































BY Cass 
Class N M o Cy 
N.Y.A 

Total 121 12.08 12.43 1.130 
Senior 23 15.78 15.33 
Junior 2 3.21 6.99 _ 
Sophomore 25 6.36 6.30 1.260 
Freshman 49 12.71 10.28 1.469 

Non-N.Y.A. 

Total 447 10.55 11.04 ©.§22 
Senior 105 15.13 15.80 1.542 
Junior g! 9.62 9.75 1.022 
Sophomore 115 5.62 5.65 0.527 
Freshman 136 11.80 8.86 0.760 











* This table reads: 121 N.Y.A. students circulated an average 12.08 volumes 
of two-week loans. The standard error of the mean was 1.13, and the standard 
deviation of the distribution was 12.43. 


difference significant. Again it was difficult to draw any conclu- 
sions from any of the comparisons made on the basis of sex, be- 
cause of the small number of students falling in the various 
classifications studied. It is of interest to point out, however, 
that the women N.Y.A. students of the Senior class circulated 
6.77 books more on the average than the unsubsidized women of 
that class. 

When comparisons were made among the N.Y.A. students by 
class, the forty-nine Freshmen, with a mean circulation of 12.71 
books, circulated significantly more volumes than the twenty- 
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five Sophomores with a mean circulation of 6.36 books. The 
mean circulation of the twenty-three Senior N.Y.A. students 
was 15.78 and of the twenty-four Junior N.Y.A. students 13.21, 
which, in larger groups, would probably have shown a sig- 
nificant difference when compared with the mean circulation of 
the Sophomore N.Y.A. groups. In the unsubsidized group com- 
parisons indicated that all classes circulated significantly more 
than the Sophomores and that the Seniors circulated significant- 
ly more volumes than the Juniors as well, but not significantly 
more than the Freshmen. 

It might be reasonable to expect that significant differences 
would appear in the library circulation of the students of the 
college on the basis of occupational differences of their parents. 
It would be possible to argue that because a student comes from 
the home of a lawyer, a teacher, or another professional man, 
that he might make more use of books because of this family 
background than the individual coming from a home on some 
other occupational level. On the other hand, it might be argued 
that a student coming from the home of a laborer would be more 
apt to take advantage of the scholastic opportunities made 
available by a college library. 

To get at an understanding of the difference in the circulation 
among students, based on parental occupations, the student 
body was divided into the seventeen occupational classes set up 
by Counts.’ In this classification the occupations are grouped 
as follows: 

I. Proprietors 

II. Professional services 

III. Managerial service 

IV. Commercial service 

V. Clerical service 

VI. Agricultural service 

VII. Artisan-proprietors 

VIII. Building and related trades 
IX. Machine and related trades 
X. Printing trades 


0G. S. Counts, The selective character of American secondary education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922), pp. 22-23. 
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- XI. Miscellaneous trades in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
XII. Transportation service (auto service included here) 
XIII. Public service 


, XIV. Personal service 
XV. Miners, lumber-workers, and fishermen 
f XVI. Common labor 


: XVII. Occupation unknown 


TABLE 18* 


CircuLatTion or Two-Week LoANs FOR THE 
Co.vece as A WHOLE ON THE Basis OF 
PARENTAL OccuUPATION 




















- ix ! 7 

aay N M ° Cu 

I 84 10.58 10.20 1.113 
II 145 9.47 9.15 0.760 
Ill 65 11.83 13.49 1.673 
7... 48 11.02 10.35 1.493 
V 34 12.88 §.92 1.014 
VI 16 11.75 13.89 

VII 10 12.80 7.79 

Vill 14 8.50 7.57 

IX 5 11.40 §.24 

X 5 8.60 8.16 

XI 15 10.47 8.27 

XII 31 11.81 11.38 2.044 
XIII 9 8.44 §.50 

XIV 7 10.00 9.90 

XV. 8 5 63 6.94 

XVI 7 12.00 10.39 

XVII | 58 13.96 17.97 2.359 





* This table reads: 84 students of the occupational Group I (pro- 
prietors) circulated on the average 10.58 volumes of two-week loans. The 
standard error of the mean was 1.113, and the standard deviation of the 
distribution was 10.2. 

Students were found in every one of these classes. The high- 
est mean circulation (13.96) was found in Class XVII (Table 
18). The lowest mean circulation (5.63) was in Class XV. There 
were not, however, sufficient numbers of students in most of 
these classes to warrant further statistical comparison. In the 
seven groups where the numbers were sufficiently large, no sig- 
nificant differences were found in the circulation of any occupa- 
tional class when compared with any other occupational class. 
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Does a large or small home library tend to influence the num- 
ber of book withdrawals a student makes during the course of a 
semester from a small college library? In an attempt to get an 
answer to this problem the replies which the students made to 
section (d) on the questionnaire were broken up into six classes 
as indicated in Table 19. This section reads: “‘Estimate the 
number of volumes in your family library at home. (An average 
foot of shelf will contain about nine volumes. Base your esti- 
mate on this figure.)”” No significant differences in the mean 


TABLE 19* 


CircuLaTION OF Two-WeEEK LoaANs For THE COLLEGE AS A 
Wuo te Basep on Size or THE Home Lisrary 











Volumes N M o ou 
0-249... 210 12.16 12.96 0.895 
250-499 135 10.25 9.95 0.856 
500-749. . 84 8.58 10.51 1.147 
750-999 23 14.26 13.97 nee. a 
1,000-++ 68 8.76 8.53 1.034 
No answer 36 8.44 7.76 1.293 

















* This table reads: 210 students with a home library of 0-249 volumes had a 
———————— 
circulation appeared among these six classes. No significant dif- 
ferences appeared when this data was considered from the point 
of view of sex, or college class, except between the total Fresh- 
man group in the o—249 class who had a mean circulation of 16.2, 
and the total Sophomore group in the 0-249 class who had a 
mean circulation of 6.8; and the Freshman men in the 0-249 
class (M = 14.22) and the Sophomore men (M = 7.88) of the 
same class. 

It was felt, before investigation, that the private school stu- 
dent would show a greater use of the library through two-week 
loans than would the student coming from the public school sys- 
tem because of the type of school and faculty contacts which it 
was assumed that the public school graduate would not have 
had an opportunity to make in his college preparation. This, 
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however, did not seem to be the case in this institution (Table 
20). 

The public school graduates circulated 11.23 two-week loans 
while the private school graduates circulated 8.89 two-week 
loans, which, while showing a greater circulation for the public 


TABLE 20* 


CirCULATION OF Two-Week Loans For THE COLLEGE AS A 
WHOLE ON THE Basis oF Type or COLLEGE 
PREPARATION BY CLass 


























Class N M ¢ oy 
Public School 
Total. .. 460i | 11.23 11.73 0.546 
Senior. . 108 | 15.12 15.79 1.519 
Junior 98 19.99 12.04 1.216 
Sophomore 110 5.67 5.89 ©. 562 
Freshman 145 12.70 6.46 0.537 
Private School 
— 107 8.89 8.38 ©.810 
Senior 20 15.95 15.30 
Junior 17 6.70 4.24 
Sophomore 30 6.03 5.33 0.972 
Freshman 40 9.65 7.82 1.236 

















* This table reads: 108 Seniors who graduated from the public schools with- 
drew on the average 15.12 volumes. The standard error of the mean is 1.519, 
and the standard deviation of the distribution is 15.79. 


school graduates, rather than the private school graduates, did 
not indicate a significant difference in the circulation of the two 
groups. None of the comparisons made in this study between 
the mean circulation of these two groups by class or sex showed 
any significant differences in the circulation of two-week loans. 

Within the public school group the only significant difference 
found in the general circulation concerned the Sophomore 
group, who circulated significantly less in all comparisons by 
class, by sex, and by total. On the surface this same situation 
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seemed to hold for all the comparisons within the private school 
category, except in the general circulation of the Sophomore and 
Junior private school men, where the mean circulation for the 
Sophomore men was 6.8 and the circulation for the Junior men 
was 6.5. The number of cases involved in these comparisons was 
too small to determine any significant differences. 

In an attempt to discover the influence of proposed graduate 
work on the amount of two-week circulation of the student body 
an examination of the 566 students who gave information on 
this subject indicated no significant difference between those 
who proposed to do graduate work and those who anticipated 
no such work. The mean circulation for the 348 students who 
intended to pursue graduate work was 11.69 volumes (Table 
21), while the 143 students who did not plan to further their 
formal education was 10.29 volumes. Apparently those who 
plan to go on into graduate work circulated slightly more vol- 
umes than the average circulator in the college, but not sig- 
nificantly so. 

The sixty-five students who said they were undecided as to 
graduate work had a mean circulation of 7.63 volumes. This 
circulation is significantly less than the average circulation for 
the college as a whole. It is also significantly less than that of 
those students who indicated their intention to pursue graduate 
work, but not significantly less than those who indicated that 
they were not going to do graduate work. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the mean number of volumes cir- 
culated by the men and women circulators in any of the three 
categories. However, the nineteen women who were undecided 
had a mean circulation of 5.95, which is remarkably less than the 
mean circulation for any of the other groups. 

It would seem normal to expect that students having decided 
to continue their educational preparation into graduate work 
would, as they approach the time for that work, circulate con- 
siderably more volumes than any other students in order better 
to prepare themselves for the more specialized study ahead. 
While this was true in several isolated cases, it does not seem to 
be borne out generally by the data in this study which indicated 
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that despite the fact that the Seniors who had decided on gradu- 
ate work (M = 17.0) did not circulate significantly more vol- 
umes than the Juniors and Freshmen in this college, they did, 


TABLE 21* 


CircuLaTion oF Two-Week Loans For THE COLLEGE AS 


A WHOLE On THE Basis oF Proposep GRADUATE 


Srupy sy Crass 


























Class N M o ou 
Graduate Work 
Total 348 11.69 12.33 0.661 
Senior 75 17.00 17.93 2.070 
Junior 81 10.95 11.63 1.292 
Sophomore 87 6.46 8.17 0.876 
Freshman 105 12.86 9.60 0.937 
No Graduate Work 
Total 143 10.29 10.44 0.873 
Senior. . 23 10.30 12.30 ee 
Junior 43 13.26 11.73 1.788 
Sophomore 33 4.27 4.03 0.701 
Freshman 44 11.9! 9.48 1.429 
Undecided 
Total 65 7.63 6.41 0.794 
Senior... 9 6.89 EE (la iecweune 
Junior 9 6.89 eer 
Sophomore 18 §.33 a ge 
Freshman 29 9.52 7.56 1. 404 




















* This table reads 448 students proposing graduate work had a mean circula- 
T 


tion of 11.69 volumes 


ard deviation of the distribution was 12.33. 


¢ standard error of the mean was 0.661, and the stand- 


however, circulate significantly more than the Sophomores who 
indicated proposed graduate work. This same situation pre- 
vailed in respect to the students in these four classes who sig- 
nified that they had no intention of going into graduate work. 


Did the proposed occupational choice of students doing un- 
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dergraduate work affect the amount of general circulation in the 
college library the first semester of the academic year of 1938- 
39? The 556 students who indicated a choice of occupation on 
the questionnaire listed forty-eight different occupational 
choices, with 70 undecided or failing to make a statement as to 
choice. When the mean circulation of these two groups was 
compared, no significant difference was found (Table 22). 


TABLE 22* 
CircutaTIon oF Two-Week Loans For THE COLLEGE AS A 
WHOLE ON THE Basis oF OccuPpaTIONAL CHOICE 











Occupational Choice N M o oy 
Total decid- 
eee 486 11.04 11.75 ©.§33 
Total unde- 
cided. ... 70 10.10 9.35 1.117 
Occupations: 
Teaching ; 104 11.48 12.68 1.161 
Ministry 26 16.73 14.58 2.859 
Medicine 49 10.57 11.03 1.575 
Law 11s 11.16 10.88 1.014 
Business. . . 62 9.10 9.77 1.240 
Chemistry. ... 26 8.92 7.93 1.§55 
Miscellaneous. 104 10.95 12.58 1.233 

















_ © This table reads: 104 students who planned to enter teaching had a mean 
circulation of 11.48 volumes. The standard error of the mean was 1.161, and the 
standard deviation of the distribution was 12.68. 


Of the forty-eight occupational choices, only six were selected 
by a sufficient number of students to warrant statistical study. 
There were 104 students who selected teaching as their occupa- 
tional choice. The mean circulation of this group was 11.48 vol- 
umes. The 54 men in this group had a mean circulation of 13.5, 
ao = 15.64, while the 50 women had a mean circulation of 9.3, 
go = 7.82. The women were apparently a more homogeneous 
group of readers than the men. The men, however, circulated 
more volumes on the average than the women, but the differ- 
ence between the two sexes was not beyond the effect of chance. 

Among the other occupational groups the 26 students who 
planned to enter the ministry circulated significantly more 
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books than those who chose business or chemistry. The 
chances that the circulation of this group of ministerial students 
was significantly greater than those intending to go into medi- 
cine or law were 999 and 997 in 1,000, respectively. The 
chances that this group circulated significantly more than all 
the other occupational groups listed as ‘‘Miscellaneous” in 
Table 22 were 997 in 1,000. Although there was a wide varia- 
tion in the circulation of the other occupational groups, no sig- 
nificant differences appeared. 


TABLE 23* 


CircuLation oF Two-Week Loans OF THE JuNIOR-SENIOR 
Crasses on Basis oF F1ietp oF CONCENTRATION 








Field of Concentration N M 





Education 16 
English........ 35 
No concentration. . .. 4° 
Miscellaneous 16 
Psychology. . 27 
History . 18 
Science 40 
Modern language. . . SI 

















* This table reads: The 16 students concentrating in the field of education 
circulated on the average 26.63 volumes of two-week loans. The standard 
deviation of the distribution was 21.83. 


Finally, the schedules of the two upper classes were examined 
to discover in what fields the students were concentrating their 
work and to see what effect this concentration might have on 
the general circulation of the library. A student in this college 
usually carries sixteen hours of work during each semester. Any 
student who was carrying eight or more hours in any particular 
field was considered in this study to have concentrated in that 
field. Table 23 shows the average circulation of these students 
in six fields of study as well as those who were unclassifiable. 

The sixteen students who concentrated in education had a 
mean circulation of 26.63 volumes, the thirty-five students 
whose concentration fell in the field of English circulated on the 
average 21.4 volumes, while the fifty-one students concentrating 
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in modern languages and the forty students in science had a 
mean circulation of 9.31 and 9.83 volumes, respectively. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between any of the fields of con- 
centration except that the students in English circulated sig- 
nificantly more volumes than the students in modern languages 
and science. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The interesting data of this study show some facts concerning 
the general circulation in this college library that are common to 
other college libraries. It brings to light, as well, several situa- 
tions which appear to be controlled definitely by conditions 
unique in this college. 

While the mean circulation of 10.88 volumes is not remark- 
able, it is still considerably higher than the average of 3.5 books 
for thirty-five colleges in the North Central Association studies 
by Waples,™ than the 6.93 books per student in the seven col- 
leges studied by McDiarmid,” or the average circulation per 
student found by Johnson,"* Eurich,"* Parker,’ and Brans- 
comb."* The general circulation in this library might be consid- 
ered to be a very favorable average circulation for a college of 
this type and size, especially since no unusual effort is being 
made on the part of the faculty or library staff to increase the 
general use of the library; and since it cannot be said to be 
“fashionable”’ in this institution to read more than the ordinary 
requirements needed to meet class assignments. However, when 
absolute standards are used as a basis of judgment, it is far less 
striking and clearly indicates the possibility of exploitation of 
its potentialities without placing any undue strain on the teach- 
ing and library staffs. 

Just as found in other colleges, here at this college a very 


™™ Douglas Waples et a/., The library (“Evaluation of higher institutions,” No. 4) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), p. 55. 

12 McDiarmid, op. cit. 3 Johnson, op. cit. 4 Furich, op. cit. 

ts Ralph H. Parker, “General circulation of the University of Texas Library” (un- 
published manuscript). 

Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with books: a study of college libraries (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1940). 
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considerable portion of the student body had no general circula- 
tion at all, and the lowest quarter of the student circulators 
withdrew only 1.6 per cent of the general circulation during the 
first semester. In contrast, the leading ten circulators withdrew 
over one-tenth of the total circulation for the semester, and the 
upper quarter of the student circulators withdrew almost two- 
thirds of all the volumes circulated in this period. It is apparent 
that a small number of students who withdraw books circulates 
a great deal, but that the greater proportion of this student 
population circulates comparatively very few books. This fact 
constantly appeared in the distorted averages on which the 
study was based, since the distributions were rarely symmetri- 
cal. In other words, a very large number of students in this col- 
lege circulated fewer two-week loans than the average for the 
college, while a small number of students withdrew many more 
volumes than the college average. 

The investigators feel that even though a student may not 
have developed a love for books prior to his entrance into a 
liberal arts college, such a love is one of the criteria of a liberal 
education and should certainly be developed among all students 
during their college career, or the articulation of the program 
for higher education must be admitted at fault. The data 
studied from many different angles showed that this educational 
ideal, at least in part, was being met in this college, but at the 
same time there were too many upperclassmen with very little, 
or no general circulation. 

But the circulation in a college library should not be taken as 
the sole criterion of the development of the love for books, since 
students are prone to use other library facilities than the college 
library, and are not even given to limiting their use to just one 
other type of library. This point was clearly emphasized in this 
study when 344 students listed 13 different types of libraries as 
sources for reference and general circulation whether they used 
the college library or not. 

The evidence showed that the heavy circulation was in litera- 
ture, history, and the social sciences, the first two each showing 
significantly greater circulation than practically all the other 
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classes of books. One might presuppose that in a liberal arts col- 
lege a much larger portion of the circulation would fall in these 
eight other classes than in this college. This condition in the 
general circulation might be explained by: (1) the elementary 
character of the courses offered; (2) the technical nature of cer- 
tain courses; (3) the failure of the instructor to correlate the 
material in his specific field to the general fields of knowledge; 
(4) the paucity of general reading material on the shelves of the 
college library; or (5) the lack of co-operation between the li- 
brary and the subject departments or vice versa. From one 
point of view probably all of these explanations are contributors 
to the bulking of circulation into these three classes of books in 
this college. 

Through the interviews made in the study it was found that 
more than one-quarter of the volumes circulated were read in 
their entirety, and that while the Freshmen far surpassed the 
other classes in the number of volumes circulated, the upper- 
classmen read more books in their entirety than did the lower- 
classmen. The lowerclassmen, however, read more volumes in 
part than did the upperclassmen. Approximately 64 per cent of 
the books read in entirety were reported as free reading, but 
only slightly more than 18 per cent read in part were reported as 
free reading. 

It is apparent that when a student circulated a book on his 
own initiative the chances were four to one that he read the 
whole book. If, on the other hand, the book was circulated to 
help fulfil some phase of a general assignment, the chances were 
better than two to one that the student read only the part hav- 
ing to do with the assignment. These data show clearly that a 
very large proportion of this general circulation was in all prob- 
ability assigned reading, of one type or another, and that very 
little of it, in fact, was free reading, although there was, at the 
same time, a large reserve collection being constantly and heav- 
ily used by the student body. Hoole’s comment is pertinent on 
this point: 

I realize that here, in the opinion of many instructors, I am treading on 
thin ice, for they believe that, if a student reads rightly his required books, he 
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will have little or no time for leisure reading; some actually believe the materi- 
al required in some courses to be recreational because all reading is in a sense 
recreational. This seems a selfish viewpoint which leaves the student little 
time for independent reading and thinking, and helps to narrow the already 
too narrow path of liberal education, making more than ever college training 
a rubber stamp process. Recent interest in leisure reading among college and 
adult students, and in the establishment of leisure reading seminars in leading 
American colleges does not, however, bear out their theories. I do not believe 
that a professor is morally or scholastically justified in requiring more than 
fifty per cent of a student’s outside reading time for parallel books; at least 
half of his outside time should be free for reading his preferences. Otherwise, 
as I see it, the liberal arts college is failing to serve to the fullest its function in 
general cultural education."? 

These interviews further unearthed the interesting fact that 
any suggestions or recommendations about books which one- 
third of the facu!ty may have made to their students were total- 
ly ineffective in so far as the general circulation of the college 
library was concerned and that the effect of one-half of the in- 
structors was practically negligible. Only nine instructors had 
an influence ranging from 30 to 100 per cent according to the 
method used in this study. It might seem obvious to the casual 
observer that there are certain courses out of which very little 
general reading influence can come, but in the case of a liberal 
arts college the question may be legitimately raised as to 
whether any course should fail to make itself felt in the general 
circulation of the college library. 

The trend of the general circulation in this college seems to 
follow the circulation data reported in most studies for the four 
college classes. That is to say, the upper classes seem to read 
more than the lower classes. However, the Freshman class in 
this college circulated comparatively more than the Freshman 
classes in most of the institutions which have been studied; in 
fact, they circulated significantly more than even the Junior 
class in this college. On the other hand, the Sophomore class 
circulated significantly less than any of the three classes, al- 
though even this circulation is slightly higher than the average 

17 W. S. Hoole, “A cross-section survey of the reading habits and library usage of 
Birmingham-Southern college students,” Peabody journal of education, XV (January, 
1938), 216. 
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circulation for the thirty-five colleges in the North Central As- 
sociation reported by Waples."® 

The heavy Freshman circulation in this college may be due to 
the tremendous pressure in reading placed on them in at least 
one required course of the Freshman year. The paucity of the 
circulation among the Sophomores is rather intriguing. The 
average for the ungrouped circulation data for the first semester 
of this college year (1939-40) seems to indicate that this class is 
still circulating remarkably less than the other classes in the 
college. 

Practically all other studies report a difference in the circula- 
tion between the sexes in favor of the men students. While the 
men in this college circulated more volumes than the women, 
the difference was not statistically significant. This is true de- 
spite the fact that the women have heavy demands placed on 
their time due to the organization of college life on this campus. 
One probable reason for this lack of significant sex difference in 
general circulation is that the women are a more highly selected 
group than the men. 

In general, the circulation on the basis of intelligence showed 
a slight weighting in favor of those students of higher intelli- 
gence. The general circulation among the men followed the gen- 
eral circulation for the college as a whole, but the circulation for 
the women was almost the reverse of the general circulation of 
the men. This would be of interest except that there were no 
significant differences save between the men of Group A of in- 
telligence and the women of that same group, which difference 
was in favor of the men. 

Although there was a progressive increase in circulation from 
the lowest to the highest scholastic levels, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between groups of different scholastic levels 
in any of the comparisons made in this study except in one or 
two isolated cases. In short, the data in this study seems to in- 
dicate that the students of higher scholastic achievement, as 
well as of higher intelligence, probably have a tendency to cir- 
culate more volumes. 


8 Waples, op. cit. 
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One of the most curious situations revealed by this study was 
the trend of the general circulation observed among the various 
age groups. There was a gradual fall in the mean circulation 
from the age of sixteen to the age of twenty, followed by a grad- 
ual rise to the age of twenty-three, and then an apparent taper- 
ing-off in the form of a second decline in the mean circulation of 
age twenty-five and over. Apparently age is not a relevant fac- 
tor in determining the general circulation in this college library. 
The degree for which students proposed to prepare them- 
selves apparently had no effect on the general circulation of the 
college as a whole. Within the various class groups differences 
appeared in favor of the Senior and Freshman candidates. 
This is, of course, in line with the general circulation for the col- 
lege as a whole, since these two classes led the college in circula- 
tion, as already pointed out. The trend of the general circula- 
tion for the college as a whole clearly indicated that the stu- 
dents who participated in the minimum number of clock hours 
of extracurricular activities circulated significantly more vol- 
umes than did those students who participated in the maximum 
of clock hours of extracurricular activities. 

When a specific extracurricular activity such as participation 
in athletics by men students was considered, no significant dif- 
ference was found in this circulation when compared with the 
circulation of the nonparticipants, except in the case of the 
Freshman class, in which the nonathletes circulated significant- 
ly more than did the athletes. 

Assuming that fraternity membership is in a sense an extra- 
curricular activity, it follows, as might have been expected from 
the preceding data, that there was no significant differences in 
the circulation of the fraternity and nonfraternity groups in the 
college as a whole. Even among the individual fraternities and 
sororities, only one fraternity circulated significantly more than 
any of the others. The question as to whether time demands 
placed on students working under government subsidy had any 
effect on their general circulation of books from the college li- 
brary when compared with the circulation of unsubsidized stu- 
dents was answered in the negative for this institution. 
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Such home factors as occupation of the parent and size of the 
home library showed no effect on the general circulation of the 
college library. To the extent that the size of the home library 
indicates in this study the greater opportunity to develop a love 
of books prior to entrance into college, this data is at variance 
with the general supposition that the availability of books in the 
home tends to effect the greater use of books in the college |i- 
brary on the part of the student during his college career. The 
sometimes presumed superiority of the educational background 
of the private school over the public school graduate failed to 
appear in the general circulation of this college library, either 
for the college as a whole or by class or by sex. 

A curious fact seemed to turn up in the data of this study in 
that those students who definitely decided to carry on graduate 
work circulated significantly more volumes than those students 
who failed to make such a decision, although the difference be- 
tween the former group and those who definitely decided not to 
pursue graduate work was unimportant. Apparently a definite 
decision to pursue graduate work had a definite positive effect 
on general circulation in this college library. Indecision as to the 
future retarded the students’ general circulation. As for the stu- 
dents who had made a definite decision as to their life-work, 
only those students planning to enter the ministry circulated 
significantly more volumes than those who had planned to enter 
other professions or occupations. 

A review of the students of the two upper classes of the college 
in their fields of subject concentration revealed that the stu- 
dents concentrating in English circulated significantly more 
than the students in modern language and science. This is di- 
rectly in agreement with the general idea about the reading of 
students; the fields of English and literature are generally ex- 
pected to instigate a greater amount of circulation than any 
others in a liberal arts college. One most interesting fact that 
must be brought out here is that the students concentrating in 
education, while not quite sufficient in numbers to permit sta- 
tistical comparison, obviously were superior circulators to all of 


the subject fields. 
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To the investigators it appears that this college library has a 
somewhat greater general circulation than the average college 
library which has been studied. Of the many extraneous factors 
which might have been expected to effect the general circulation 
of this college library, the most important are: the instructors, 
class, intelligence and scholastic achievement to a limited de- 
gree, extracurricular activities, decision as to educational future, 
occupational choice, and field of subject concentration. Sex, 
age, proposed degree, fraternity affiliation, government sub- 
sidy, occupation of the parent, size of home library, and type of 
preparatory school do not seem to be important as influencing 
factors. The significant circulation seems to be in the fields of 
literature, history, and the social sciences. By far the greater 
part of the general circulation occurred as the result of the pres- 
sure of some sort of class assignment, although apparently the 
most intensive reading was done on the student’s own volition. 

In the final analysis the investigators feel that an increas- 
ingly concerted effort on the part of the faculty and library staff 
toward this end would aid in encouraging and stimulating a 
greater amount of free reading on the part of the student in this 
liberal arts college. 











THE RESERVE STORE IN A 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


MARJORIE PLANT 


HE librarian who without condemnation can withdraw 

from his stock as many volumes as he adds is saved a 

multitude of worries. Such an enviable lot can never be 
that of the university librarian. He has to bear in mind the 
needs of the research worker and, therefore, can discard very 
little. Besides his stock of modern books and works of reference 
he must keep vast masses of material apparently superseded: 
earlier editions of standard works, manuals once practical but 
appealing now only to the historian, periodicals long ceased pub- 
lication, etc. That being so, it is no unimportant part of his 
duty to decide which books shall be made freely available to all 
readers, or alternatively, which readers shall be given direct 
access to the whole stock. Shall he, following the general Amer- 
ican practice, set apart for the more junior students a small col- 
lection of books specially prescribed by lecturers and admit to 
the main store only the staff and advanced students? Shall he 
place his whole stock on access to all? Or shall he endeavor to 
maintain on open access a sufficient supply of modern books on 
all appropriate subjects and, while denying direct access to the 
reserve store, make any volume available on demand to any 
reader? Upon his answer will depend the best arrangement of 
his stock. 

There is no need to argue the merits of direct access to all 
volumes in a good, up-to-date library. Why that access should 
be denied to the undergraduate who in his university entrance 
examination presumably has given some indication of intelli- 
gence is difficult to understand. But whether it is to the ad- 
vantage of any reader to be let loose among the whole of the 
enormous collection of volumes, good and indifferent, which 
make up any of our great university libraries, is a doubtful 
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question. No matter how minute the classification, he is likely 
to be bewildered by the choice offered him; equally is he likely 
to go away unaware of the even better material which hap- 
pened to be in use or which for good sound reasons had been 
shelved in a different class. 

Moreover, from the administrative point of view access to all 
books for even a few readers presents difficulties—notably those 
of supervision and correct replacement. When privileged 
readers are allowed to browse among the many thousands of 
treatises, periodicals, government reports, and pamphlets in the 
reserve store a very much larger staff is needed. On the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘hiding a leaf in a forest”’ it is not an uncommon library 
practice to shelve a number of rather rare works among the 
ordinary treatises. Quite apart, therefore, from the extra work 
of searching for material replaced by an absent-minded reader 
on a wrong shelf, more supervisors are needed to prevent theft 
or mutilation. And even in the best administered libraries maps 
and plates are all too often stolen from volumes and whole 
articles removed from periodicals. 

But there is a middle course. Why should not the books be 
divided rather than the readers? Thus in the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science the books and periodicals are 
divided into two “‘libraries’”’—an open-access collection of about 
a hundred thousand “‘living”’ works and a bookstore’ containing 
material wanted at infrequent intervals, rare works, flimsy pam- 
phlets, and volumes in danger of being stolen. Every reader has 
access to the “‘living”’ books. They are shelved round nine read- 
ing-rooms, each of which is devoted to a particular subject or 
group of subjects—economics, history, transport, etc.—and 
they are arranged by a modified form of the Library of Congress 
classification. The bound runs of periodicals, also grouped into 
nine main subjects, are shelved in alphabetical order of titles 
above the treatises or in special stacks. The storeroom houses 
the overflow of books and periodicals and contains as well the 
whole of the pamphiets and almost the entire collection of gov- 


* The bookstore occupies the whole of the library basement. 
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ernment publications. It is not open to readers. If circum- 
stances allowed, one might have, besides the open-access read- 
ing-rooms and closed bookstore, a section of the reserve stacks 
open to advanced workers only. Here might be shelved works 
only recently superseded, and thus, as it were, in a transition 
state between living and dead. 

Where site values are not prohibitively high, it is, of course, 
desirable for many reasons to have the whole of the library in 
one building. Unfortunately, it seems possible that before very 
long some of our university libraries may have to follow the lead 
of the British Museum and deposit some of their material in a 
distant store. In London, particularly, the shortage of space is 
becoming acute. The establishment of a central repository for 
the various college libraries would go some way toward solving 
the problem. Here could be stored all those out-of-date treatises 
and all those long runs of periodicals which are very seldom used 
but which cannot be thrown away. Each library could be as- 
signed a particular section of the central bookstore. Or, alterna- 
tively, the whole of the deposits might be combined in the one 
great store, individual ownership being shown by the catalog 
cards (which in the central catalog might be of a different color 
for each library) and by the stamp within each volume. In 
either case, it could be arranged that the whole of the combined 
stocks might be drawn upon by a reader from any one of the 
colleges. Besides relieving the congestion in the various college 
libraries a co-operative system such as this would open the way 
to further economies. Instead of each of six different libraries 
transferring a superseded copy of a textbook to its own particu- 
lar reserve store on the publication of a new edition, one copy 
could be sent to the central repository to serve all needs; the 
other five could then be discarded altogether and that amount 
of space saved. There would be scope, too, for planned purchas- 
ing. No longer would expensive but little-used works or sets of 
periodicals need to be duplicated in several libraries. A single 
copy in the central store would prove sufficient; and with the 
money thus saved it would be possible to buy volumes which 
otherwise could not have been afforded at all. 
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Where the stock is split up among a number of reading-rooms 
and a reserve store (whether in the same building or not), some 
system has to be devised for showing the whereabouts of each 
item. A simple scheme is to mark each room with an individual 
letter and to quote it on the catalog cards. Thus the history 
room may be called Room A, the economics room, B, etc. The 
reader wanting a modern edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
nations would see from the catalog card that the work was 
shelved in Room B, classification HB 161, and he would be able 
to go straight to it. For an early edition the room letter might 
be given as R (the symbol for the reserve store), and for this the 
reader would have to apply at the issue counter. 

Owing to the widely divergent type of material shelved in the 
reserve store, Room R (the reserve store) in practice has to be 
subdivided. It is impracticable to shelve outsize treatises among 
volumes of a more ordinary size, and it is not really satisfactory 
to mix large folios with volumes of newspaper size. If R, then, 
denotes the general treatise stacks, R(O.S.) and R(N.O.) may 
represent the special sections devoted to outsize treatises and to 
“newspaper outsize,” respectively. Very rare volumes will be 
shelved in R(S.R.), the strong room. Government publications 
and pamphlets are best kept apart from the treatises. It is con- 
venient to keep together all the government reports issued by a 
particular country and for this purpose to set apart a series of 
“official” stacks to be known as R(O). Pamphlets (works of 
fifty pages or less) are too slim to shelve satisfactorily among 
larger volumes and, for this reason and others to be considered 
later, they are best kept in a separate section R(P). Finally, the 
library may possess a number of special collections of various 
shapes and sizes. They may be accommodated in yet another 
division of the reserve stacks, R (Coll.). 

The advantages of using such exact descriptions for the var- 
ious parts of the reserve store, and quoting them on the catalog 
cards, are two: the library assistant knows where to go for any 
particular item and any complete section of the reserve store 
can be moved to another part of the building (or to another 
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town, if need be) without any recataloging necessary and sec- 
tion R(O) is still called R(O) wherever it is located. 

Bearing in mind the distinction between the “live” collection 
and the storeroom, the task of assigning works to one or the 
other is fairly simple. Standard works and the more important 
textbooks, English and foreign, clearly should be on open access, 
except for works in such languages as Russian, Magyar, or 
Japanese, which are seldom referred to by English-speaking 
readers. Other possible exceptions are the small volume which 
is easily stolen and the work which is in constant demand. It 
saves time for student and staff alike if a special collection of 
“set books” is administered from the issue counter. Treatises 
published before about 1920 are best sent to the reserve store. 
Even if not already superseded, they may be difficult to replace 
if lost or mutilated. 

The main duty of assigning volumes to the reading-rooms or 
to the reserve stacks will fall upon the cataloging department. 
If, however, a list of the more important additions to the library, 
indicating not only the new works added but also their loca- 
tions, is circulated from time to time to the members of the 
teaching staff, individual treatises may be moved from one read- 
ing-room to another, from the reserve stacks to reading-rooms, 
or vice versa, on the considered advice of a teacher. At least 
once a year there should be a general overhaul of the stock on 
the open shelves. In between, the staff responsible for reshelv- 
ing books should be able to judge which volumes to send to the 
store when room has to be made for others. This will be the 
normal direction of traffic, but if it appears from the issue 
vouchers that a certain treatise from the reserve store has been 
in great demand, and it is neither rare nor of inconvenient 
format, the work may well be placed on open access. 

There is a risk, of course, that while this system may work 
admirably for those sections of the library in which the mem- 
bers of the cataloging staff happen to be interested, or those 
which are under the more vigilant watch of the teaching staff, 
the stock of certain reading-rooms may tend to become stag- 
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nant. Out-of-date works will not be removed from the open 
shelves unless others are sent to take their place. A check can be 
provided by the use of specially printed work cards, such as 
those of the British Library of Political and Economic Science.? 
They combine the functions of an order card, a draft catalog 
card, and a binding card. They are divided into sections carry- 
ing a brief description of the book, the order number, price, the 
librarian’s authorization to purchase, and other details of inter- 
est, while the work is on order or passing into stock. The center 
portion of each of these cards is ruled to hold the draft catalog 
entry, with spaces also for the room letter and the classification 
symbol. The back of the card is divided by a vertical line; on 
the left may be noted any cross-references required for the au- 
thor catalog and on the right the various subject headings under 
which the book is to be entered. From the completed work card, 
therefore, a typist is able to copy all the cards needed for author, 
subject, and departmental catalogs. This done, certain of the 
cards are filed to form a list of works sent to the binder. Even- 
tually all of them return to the acquisitions officer, who uses 
them as the basis of various statistical analyses. Of these anal- 
yses, the particular one required for the purpose of our check is 
achieved by sorting the cards according to room letters; by 
counting the number in each group one can tell for any period 
how many works were sent to each of the reading-rooms and 
how many to each section of the reserve stacks. Assuming that 
the book selection has covered the whole field (and that again 
can be ascertained by sorting the work cards according to the 
subjects noted on the back), the result may show, for example, 
that only a small proportion of the new works on sociology is 
being placed on open access. This, then, calls for investigation. 
It may be justified or it may not. 

The choice of periodicals to be shelved in the reading-rooms 
may be made on the same principles of general demand and pos- 
sibility of replacement. On these two considerations an individ- 
ual file may be divided. Provision may be made for this on the 


? Library Association record, XL (August, 1938), 407-12. 
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catalog cards for periodicals, which may have a block printed 
on the right-hand side to show the room location of current 
numbers and of bound volumes, respectively, and the accession 
number.’ The card for the Economist, for instance, may read: 


<4. - » 
” 2 a 








Room 
Current No. 
ECONOMIST, THE. 
P 
London, weekly, 1843 (vol. 1) 
to date. 124". Bound Vols. 


B (last 5 
yrs.) and R 





Accession No. 
S 173 




















P here signifies the periodical room (for current issues of some 
three hundred periodicals), B one of the reading-rooms, and R 


the reserve stacks. S before the accession number sends the as- 
sistant immediately to the stacks of bound “serials.” 

A large proportion of the treatises, therefore, and probably 
some thousands of sets of periodicals will have to be accommo- 
dated in the reserve stacks. Here, too, will be shelved govern- 
ment reports, pamphlets, and miscellaneous material unsuitable 
for the open shelves. If the readers are not to be admitted to the 
store, the choice of shelf arrangement is unrestricted save, per- 
haps, by shortage of space. The main problem is whether to 
classify or not to classify. 

The works on open access must certainly be classified. It is 
an obvious convenience to the reader to be able to dip into a 
number of volumes without having first to look up the location 
of each. But in any classified library there is a serious risk that 
by trusting too faithfully in the physical grouping of the books 


3 In the British Library of Political and Economic Science the “accession number” 
is the arbitrary number under which the file is arranged in the reserve stacks and there 
acts as a guide to its location. 
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some material may be missed altogether. The shelves can never 
be the final guide. Works may be in use. A single book, more- 
over, can be fitted into only one place in the classification even 
though it be a collection of twenty essays on as many subjects. 
The works which deal entirely with one subject are compara- 
tively few, and while it would probably occur to the reader in- 
terested in the history of Macclesfield to glance at the shelf con- 
taining works on silk manufacture, the alternatives are not 
always so obvious; nor could any system of shelf references 
cover them all satisfactorily. Then there is the problem of the 
series, such as the publications of the Camden Society. Much is 
to be said for the general practice of keeping a whole run to- 
gether, but it may keep some hundreds of works from their 
natural place in the classification. The only real guide to mate- 
rial on any subject is to be found in good subject cataloging. 
Whereas a book can be given only one call mark, it may have 
any number of entries in a subject catalog. 

Thus even if the reader is admitted to a classified store he 
may miss much by relying on the actual grouping of the books 
rather than on bibliographies and catalogs. If he is not admitted 
to the store at all, its arrangement is not likely to interest him 
in the slightest degree. It may, for all that, cause or prevent him 
much vexatious delay; and that delay is too often increased in 
the very effort to avoid it. With the object of providing a rapid 
service for the reader who wants all the material on a particular 
subject, some librarians shelve the whole of their reserve stock 
by some intricate classification. Is the result worth the effort in- 
volved? Very seldom does a reader want everything on any 
topic. He asks either for a specific work or for the best book. 
Even the research student, who has to be conversant with every 
work on his subject, does not want everything at once; he knows 
what he wants to begin with, and from his first books he himself 
soon compiles his own bibliography of books and pamphlets. If 
an occasional reader does make a request for everything on one 
subject, it may bring home to the librarian that there is more 
than one way of dividing the field of knowledge. The library 
staff may be ready to supply on demand all the material on 
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Indian folklore, Australian finance, merchant shipping, or the 
social life of the Hottentot. Actually the reader is just as likely 
to ask for everything on Tasmania, which is quite a different 
matter and, in the absence of a subject catalog, may involve 
looking through every classification in the library. 

It must be agreed, therefore, that classification of the reserve 
stock is of little practical use unless the reader is given direct 
admission to it; and of only limited use with admission except, 
perhaps, to the member of the library staff who is compiling a 
bibliography. On the other hand, the labor involved in main- 
taining such an arrangement is enormous and increases as time 
goes on. A member of the staff spends several minutes in fitting 
a new book into its right order in an intricate classification in 
order that he may later spend several more minutes in finding it 
for an impatient reader. Then there is the dreary process of 
“moving on.” In the beginning, no doubt, a part of each shelf 
will have been left empty to accommodate new accessions, but 
it is impossible to estimate beforehand the exact bulk to be 
added to each section. There comes a time, and that before very 
long, when literally tons of books have to be moved. At this 
stage the librarian may well ask himself whether he has not 
become a mere slave to a system. Particularly if space is lim- 
ited, he may at last be led to distinguish between the library 
proper and the storeroom. In the library proper he is an ar- 
ranger of knowledge—he classifies; in the storeroom he is in ac- 
tual fact a “‘keeper of printed books’”—a storekeeper—and he 
packs as closely and conveniently as possible. Both the library 
and the storeroom, it should be emphasized, are made fully 
available to the reader by good cataloging. 

Arrangement by size of treatises in the reserve store provides 
a system which is both simple and economical. The standard 
7'6” stacks will accommodate five shelves of books between 
eight and ten inches in height, two shelves of books smaller than 
eight inches, and one of books between ten and twelve inches. 
These heights the British Library of Political and Economic Sci- 
ence calls W, U, and X, respectively; these letters cannot be 
confused with the Library of Congress schedules in use for the 
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open shelves in this library. Not only does this combination of 
heights give eight shelves to a stack as compared with the usual 
seven, but it agrees remarkably well with the numbers of books 
published in these sizes. If necessary, a stack here and there can 
be given up entirely to nine shelves of height U. Foolscap folios 
and outsize treatises (conveniently described as F and Y) form 
two runs apart from the rest. Each series is arranged in simple 
numerical order, so that the Junior who is sent for treatise 
W 2061 can go straight to it. The numbers may be assigned by 
one of the catalogers, who will keep a running list of “last num- 
bers used,” and they may be typed on the catalog cards as the 
classification marks. 

The various runs of books in the reserve stocks are thus 
arranged quite regardless of subject. For speed of finding or re- 
placement it makes no difference that the required history book 
comes between one on economics and one on ethnology. In cer- 
tain circumstances, however, it would be wise to retain a broad 
grouping by subjects. One department of a growing university 
might find it necessary to move to a separate building, taking its 
library with it. To meet such a contingency one might retain 
the general framework of the classification and use a separate 
numbering by size within each class. The letter W could still be 
given to the volume between eight and ten inches high but be 
combined with another letter denoting a particular subject. 
Thus BW, DW, and HW might be used for the books of this 
height dealing with philosophy, history, and economics, respec- 
tively; DU and DX would denote the history books of less than 
eight inches in height and of between ten inches and twelve. 
For a co-operative store a similar device could be adopted to 
show individual ownership: AW could represent the books of 
size W belonging to the College of Agriculture; MW the books 
of the same size belonging to the School of Medicine; etc. In 
either case, if the catalog cards for each section were of a dis- 
tinctive color, a whole collection could be moved with little 
difficulty should the need arise. 

The simplicity of the numerical arrangement of the bookstore 
reduces the waiting period for any reader to two minutes or less. 
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Even if an inquirer should ask to see all that the library holds 
on a particular subject, the time required to list them from the 
subject catalog and to obtain them from the reserve stacks 
would be negligible compared with the time saved on the more 
usual demands. To a library rapidly growing on a restricted site 
the saving of space is an advantage equally important. There is 
no need to leave vacant shelves for future additions; each shelf 
is filled before the next is begun. Even more to the point is the 
saving of vertical space. It is no longer necessary to waste two 
inches above a row of duodecimos (and, as a necessary corollary, 
leave out a whole shelf from the stack) merely because one book 
is an octavo. Each stack has been made to hold its maximum 
quantity of books. As an incidental advantage, stock-taking is 
no longer necessary—if the stack is full, it is obvious that no 
books are missing. And, since a volume can be returned only to 
the space which it has left, there is no danger of wrong replace- 
ment. 

For nonserial government reports one may adopt a plan some- 
what similar. Under a classified arrangement time has to be 
wasted in sorting thousands of flimsy papers. Binding is often 
out of the question; seldom are there sufficient reports on pre- 
cisely the same subject and of exactly the same size to make up a 
volume, and there is not always the space to spare or the money 
to spend on binding or casing them individually. It seems better 
to treat them like charters or other muniments and to number 
them. The reports of each separate country must be kept to- 
gether (a simple way is to use the Dewey country number), but, 
instead of following the country number by a classification sym- 
bol, each item can have a running number. For example, by the 
one method a German government report on unemployment 
might be marked 43 (HD 5701), 43 being the country number 
for Germany and HD 5701 the classification symbol for unem- 
ployment; another report by the German government, on labor 
problems in general, might be marked 43 (HD 4801). By this 
system of marking the first report could be bound only with 
another of approximately the same height in_ section 
43 (HD 5701) and the second with another in 43 (HD 4801); in 
consequence, both might remain unbound for some considerable 
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time. If, on the other hand, a straightforward numerical order 
were adopted for each country, these two reports might simply 
be marked (e.g., 43 [102] and 43 [103]), and could be bound to- 
gether without difficulty. Where desired it is quite easy to keep 
together the whole of a series. The reports of the Empire Mar- 
keting Board, for example, may be given the general number 
42 (61); report No. 17 then becomes 42 (61/17). Files of govern- 
ment periodicals must also be kept together. As they require 
space for expansion, it is advisable to shelve them at the end of 
the section for their particular country. Thus the ordinary re- 
ports issued by the British government will run from 42 (1) to, 
perhaps 42 (1728———). They will be followed by an S run of 
serial publications. The Board of Trade journal may be num- 
bered 42 (S 1), the Ministry of Labour gazette, 42 (S 2), etc. By 
quoting this number and that of the particular volume required 
a reader may be supplied with any issue with the minimum of 
trouble. 

The research worker has ample means of learning what books 
have been written on his subject, but pamphlet material is more 
elusive. For the pamphlet collection, therefore, it is essential to 
retain a broad classification. The symbols for the main classes 
may be used and subdivided, where necessary, by Dewey coun- 
try numbers. Thus the general classification for pamphlets on 
English history may be D (42). The pamphlets in each group 
may be allowed to accumulate in dustproof boxes until there are 
several of the same size. Then they may be numbered consecu- 
tively—D (42)/1, D (42)/2, etc.—and bound in convenient vol- 
umes. (Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pamphlets, though 
included in the consecutive numbering, are more suitably bound 
as separate items. So also are pamphlets likely to be much used. 
Any which are very rare will, of course, be deposited in the 
strong room or rare-book room.) Supposing, then, that a reader 
asking for a pamphlet on money, HG/196, is given a volume 
lettered HG/194—200. It is just possible that one of the six other 
items in the volume may afford him the thrill of a new discovery. 
And if he likes, he can have all the pamphlets on money with 
ease. 

Some schools of thought still regard it as a crime to bind 
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pamphlets. Supposing, argues the critic, that one of John 
Green’s pamphlets on economics is bound between one by 
David Ashton and one by Peter Jones. Where is one to put the 
next pamphlet on the subject by John Green? And what hap- 
pens if two readers want different items bound in the same vol- 
ume? One may answer his questions with two more. Does the 
editor of a learned periodical or of a Festschrift find any need to 
arrange the individual articles or essays alphabetically by au- 
thors’ names? The catalog cards for John Green’s pamphlets, 
after all, come together in the author catalog, so that there is no 
fear that any item need be overlooked. What happens, again, if 
two readers simultaneously want different articles from the 
same issue of a journal? The same thing can happen in the case 
of our volume of pamphlets. It is a duty to safeguard this ma- 
terial, much of which, perhaps, could not easily be replaced. 
Experience has shown that the best way to protect it is not 
simply to collect it in boxes where every item is turned over 
whenever one is wanted. There is always a risk that unbound 
pamphlets may become damaged or torn, and, as a result, far 
too much time has to be spent in filing new material or replacing 
material that has been in use. 

The one remaining problem is that of the special collection. 
For one reason or another it may be decided that part of its 
value would be lost by breaking it up. The library, for instance, 
which has been bequeathed to the university by one of its pro- 
fessors would be as useful to the undergraduate student if the 
various items were cataloged and sent to the shelves in the 
ordinary way. As an entity, however, it may have a special in- 
terest as the working collection of a famous economist, and one 
is able to arrange the volumes in the order which he adopted on 
his own shelves. Works apparently unconnected may sometimes 
form an interesting collection based on some common attribute 
such as their methods of illustration. All oddments such as 
packets of postcards issued for propaganda purposes, broadcast 
speeches, single numbers of periodicals, and other material 
which as single items would be of little value to the library, to- 
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gether may form a most useful collection.‘ The classification 
marks of small miscellaneous collections may be “Coll. Misc.” 
followed by a number; that of larger collections either “Coll. 
A,” “Coll. B,” etc., or “Cannan,” “Jevons,” or some other 
name (where it is desired to keep alive the name of the original 
collector). A general entry is given in the catalog for the whole 
collection. In addition, each item which is sufficiently impor- 
tant is also given its own catalog entries by author and subject 
and its classification mark shows clearly where it may be found. 
The mark “Coll. Misc. 14/IV. 6,” for example, sends the as- 
sistant to Miscellaneous Collection No. 14, Volume IV, item 
No. 6. “Cannan 37,” again, denotes the thirty-seventh work in 
the Cannan collection. 

An ordered system such as the one here described allows each 
of the various types of material in the library to be given the 
most suitable accommodation and arrangement. It is the books 
which are divided, not the readers. The first-year student by 
direct access can consult freely a large collection of modern 
works and thus train himself for the day when he, perhaps, may 
also undertake research. Each student, whether Junior or Sen- 
ior, has access to all books and bibliographies, and he may ask 
for any item from the storeroom. In connection with the actual 
methods of shelf arrangement, the really important considera- 
tion is that nothing can supersede good cataloging by both 
author and subject. The library’s own catalogs, supplemented 
by the many printed bibliographies available, should be a suf- 
ficient guide to all books. Pamphlets are not so well covered by 
bibliographies; hence the need to classify them. But the details 
of storeroom maintenance should be separately considered as 
such. The administration of the reserve stacks which can best 
help the reader is the administration which provides a service 
that is smooth, rapid, and as nearly as possible automatic—even 
though in the process it may be necessary to abandon some of 
the time-honored principles of librarianship. 


> «6 


4Two such miscellaneous collections have recently been gathered together in the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science: one on the Alberta scheme of social 
credit; the other on the Spanish Civil War. 





AN EARLY HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT MOVEMENT 


JAMES A. RAWLEY 


HE passage of the Chace Act in 1891, providing for the 

first international copyright protection in the United 

States, was the result of more than half a century of 
campaigning. An act providing for domestic protection had 
been enacted in 1790, almost coincidentally with the founding 
of the republic, largely through the militant efforts of Noah 
Webster. The lapse of a century between this act and the one 
of 1891 is perhaps due to two factors: the lack of a spirited 
champion like Webster and the efficacy of an interested opposi- 
tion. 

Although the history of the struggle for an international 
copyright law remains to be written, what attention has been 
given the matter has been directed to the culminating events 
when the press and periodicals began to be choked with polemi- 
cal articles, letters, and advertisements; when participating 
groups began to join their efforts in organizations; and when the 
peristence of the question in the national legislature made inter- 
national copyright a question of the hour. True enough, the 
history of that later struggle is informed with interest. Presi- 
dent Harrison and President Cleveland advocated it in messages 
to Congress; eminent names in American letters entered the 
lists in support of the measure: Oliver Wendell Holmes, John 
Hay, Brander Matthews, Charles Dudley Warner, W. D. How- 
ells, Walt Whitman, and dozens of others; they merged forces 
with equally distinguished historians: Francis Parkman, James 
Schouler, Moses Coit Tyler, James Parton, Herbert B. Adams— 
and so the names may be added one to another. Conspicuous 
in their influence in guiding the desired law into actuality were 
the American Copyright League, founded in 1883 by Edward 
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Eggleston and R. W. Gilder, and the American Publisher’s 
Copyright League, founded in 1887 by William H. Appleton, 
A. C. McClurg, Charles Scribner, and George Haven Putnam. 

By dint of a vigorous publicity campaign and equally vigor- 
ous lobbying in Congress, a measure was passed in 1891 which 
gave protection to foreign works providing they were published 
simultaneously in this country. To secure the support of typo- 
graphical unions, it was made mandatory that all manufactur- 
ing processes—typesetting, printing, and binding—be done in 
the United States. 

The earlier history has, however, met with neglect. The ab- 
sence of strong agitation for an international copyright law may 
be explained, on the one hand, by this country’s dependence 
upon foreign literature—so that cheap books were desirable— 
and the obverse of the matter—the absence of a native litera- 
ture which required protection abroad. It was only with the 
growth of a literature which was sought out by readers both in 
Europe and at home that the need for protection and encourage- 
ment of native talent became acute. 

Among the first attempts, if not the first, to secure such a 
measure were those made by Frederick Saunders. The son of 
W. Saunders of the London publishing firm of Saunders and 
Otley, he was sent to this country in 1837 to arrange for the 
American publication of Bulwer-Lytton’s Rienzi. “During the 
years 1837-38,” he recalled, “I was the sole pleader with Con- 
gress for this measure [international copyright]; and after a per- 
sistent effort in its behalf, involving a large amount of money, 
furnished by the publishing establishment in London of Saun- 
ders & Otley (of which I was the representative in the United 
States), the enterprise had to be abandoned.’* Although he 

*“A reminiscence in copyright history,” Pudlishers’ weekly, XX XIII (1888), 988. 
Cf. also Dictionary of American biography (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), 
XVI, 381-82; George Haven Putnam, The question of copyright (rev. ed.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896), pp. 40-63; Richard Rogers Bowker, Copyright: its history 
and its law (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912), pp. 341-72; Arno L. Bader, “Freder- 
ick Saunders and the early history of the international copyright movement in Ameri- 
ca,” Library quarterly, VIII (1938), 25-39. The latter is valuable for the newspaper 


argument, which it traces in some detail, and the bibliography of magazine articles 
which it contains. 
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failed in this mission and his firm lost an estimated seven thou- 
sand pounds, he remained in New York where he represented 
his firm for some time, was on the staff of the Evening post, and 
became, in time, through the influence of Washington Irving, 
the assistant librarian and later the librarian of the Astor Li- 
brary. When this merged into the New York Public Library— 
a merger which he helped effect—he went with that institution, 
remaining until 1896. He died in 1902 at the age of ninety-five. 
At the request of the Astor Library, some three years before 
the enactment of the Chace Act, Saunders wrote The early his- 
tory of the international copyright in America. In this document 
he recalled the events of 1837, throwing new light on that early 
attempt, and, in his own words, supplied a “hitherto omitted 
chapter of the early history of this important question.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA 


By Freperick Saunpers, M.A. LiBRARIAN OF THE 
Astor LisBrary, ETC.? 


INTRODUCTORY3 


In a work edited and published by Mr. R. R. Bowker of New York, in 
1882,s entitled “Copyright, its law and its literature,” is the chapter, on 
“The International Copyright Movement in America,” commencing thus, 
“Simultaneously with the earliest legislation for international copyright 
among European States, there was a movement in the same direction in the 
United States. In February, 1837, Henry Clay presented to the Senate a 
petition of British authors, asking for copyright privileges in this Country. 
It was referred to a select committee, whose members were Clay, Webster, 
Buchanan, Preston, and Ewing, which reported favorably.’ The Report took 


2 The title-page has the inscription “The chief duty of Liberty is to defend Justice” 
and the note, “New York: Written for the Astor Library. 1888.” On the second page 
is written “Addressed to the American Copyright League of New York. April 1888.” 


3 Acknowledgments are due to the New York Public Library, owner of the original, 
for permission to publish this history, and to Professor Merle Curti, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for directing my attention to it. 

4 This is evidently an error for 1886; the citation is “New York: Office of the Pub- 
lishers Weekly, 1886.” 


S$ The words “‘a bill for international copyright” have been omitted. Saunders has 
made a number of capitalizations which I have not bothered to correct. 
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high ground in favor of the rights of authors:—‘That authors and Inventors 
have, according to the practice of* civilized nations, a property in the respec- 
tive productions of their genius, is incontestible; and that this property should 
be protected as effectually as any other property is, by law, follows as a 
legitimate consequence. Authors and inventors are among the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind It being established that literary property is en- 
titled to legal protection, it results that this protection ought to be afforded 
wherever the property is situated We should be all shocked, if the law 
tolerated the least invasion of the rights of property, in the case of merchan- 
dise; whilst those that justly belong to the works of authors are exposed to 
daily violation, without the possibility of their invoking the aid of the laws.” 

“No action was taken on this Report, nor on an invitation extended by 
Lord Palmerston, the succeeding year, (1888), for the co-operation of the 
American Government, in an international copyright arrangement.” 

As in the foregoing extract from Mr. Bowker’s work, there is not the least 
indication as to who the parties were, by whom this “Petition of British Au- 
thors” was procured, and forwarded to Mr. Henry Clay, or any hint that 
any other Petitions were then also, presented to Congress; it seems but just 
to those who were really the pioneers in the Copyright movement, that they 
should not be thus entirely ignored, and that the following brief statement 
of the facts of the case, should be placed upon record; especially as they may 
not be generally known to persons who are now so prominently urging this 
important legislation upon the attention of the National Government 


STATEMENT 


The first organized attempt to obtain the enactment of an international 
copyright law between this country and Great Britain, reaches back to the 
Spring of 1836, and was maintained for two years. The effort was inspired, 
if not instigated by the concurrent advice of Mr. N. P. Willis, the author, and 
a member of a prominent Publishing firm of Boston. Acting under their sug- 
gestions, and relying on the supposed protective value of a “power of attor- 
ney,” Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Publishers of London, determined to test 
the question, whether a representative of their establishment, who should 
also, represent personally their literary property in New York, would or would 
not, be so respected. That appeal to the moral sense, which “even-handed 
Justice commends,” was however, disregarded. So long had free-booting in 
English literature been the general custom, that “‘selling honesty for interest,” 
had then ceased to be regarded as a moral wrong, and this literary pillage 
was even looked upon as the common inheritance of all who chose to avail 
themselves of it. As the enterprize of Saunders and Otley, in opening a branch 
of their establishment in New York, contemplated only the production of 


* The original reads “‘among”’ for “of”; the test of the whole is quoted in Putnam, 
Op. cit., Pp. 33-39: 
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their own publications, simultaneously with their original London editions, 
it was hoped that an instinctive sense of justice and fair dealing would have 
ultimately prevailed over cupidity; but self-interest then, as now, ruled the 
hour, while it is a noteworthy fact, that some of the very parties formerly 
then’ most strenuously opposed to the enactment of an international copy- 
right law, are now found in the front-rank of its advocates. The key to this 
subsequent change of sentiment is found in the circumstance, that in the 
early movement, the interests involved were far from being equalized, while 
now they are nearly balanced—the number of authors being about equal on 
both sides of the sea. Apart from mere mercenary motives, however, while 
the sentiment of simple justice obtained among the leaders of thought and 
lovers of learning in England and America; yet it soon became evident that 
the vox populi—inspired by the literary pirates of that day—was clamorous 
against the contemplated measure; and it was hopeless to urge the plea of 
principle against combined opposition to its appeals. Who wished to be dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of such a lucrative business, forsooth, while in pur- 
suing it they were not threatened with any legal penalty? So, after a pro- 
longed and vigorous struggle with the leaders in this ignoble opposition to 
a simple question of equity—and the sacrifice of a large amount of money— 
the effort was abandoned. 

By reference to the leading Newspapers of the time, as well as the Annals 
of Congress, the whole story of these proceedings may be found given at 
large; a few brief extracts from these sources will suffice, however, to show 
the animus that influenced the opponents of this equitable claim. 

No less than six several Petitions* to Congress, at distant intervals, plead- 
ing for the measure, signed by all the leading American writers, with Washing- 
ton Irving at their head, have passed through the hands of the writer of this 
sketch; and more than twice that number of appeals on its behalf, were writ- 
ten and presented by him, through the columns of the “N.Y. Evening Post,” 
the “Express,” and “N.Y. Mirror” and other channels. These appeals, how- 
ever, were wholly inoperative with the parties to whom they were primarily 
addressed, since English works were of far greater importance to the piratical 
publishers of that day than the productions of native authors—they cost 
nothing, and were pretty sure to prove very productive. Indeed, the attitude, 
then, of the author and publisher was anomalous—instead of that of friendly 
alliance and co-operation, it was one of direct antagonism. Yet a goodly 


7 The redundant “‘then” is written in with a carat, as if in afterthought to balance 
the “‘now”’ in the succeeding clause. 


8 Saunders added to this narrative in his brief letter to Publishers’ weekly, loc. cit.: 
“In each instance these appeals were headed by Washington Irving, followed by Ban- 
croft, Bryant, and many others. These documents were conveyed to Congress by dis- 
tinguished persons such as Charles Dickens, who wrote me that he had handed it to 
Henry Clay, and ‘augured will [sic] for its success.’ Capt. Marryat took charge of 
another petition; G. P. R. James of yet another.” 
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Company of the friends of learning and literature, united in their protests 
against this state of things; among them, were, Irving, Bancroft, Bryant, 
Prescott, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Motley, Willis, Emerson, 
Brooks, Sargent, Simms, Lieber, Cogswell, Parke Benjamin, Godwin and 
Greeley, in this country, and when visiting us—Dickins, Thackeray, James, 
Marrayat, Mr. Jameson and Miss Martineau, with others, who severally 
took an active interest in the good cause, and in presenting the Petitions 
already referred to. Lastly, I would mention the facts connected with the 
memorial of the fifty-six British authors, to which very slight allusion is 
made in the work of Mr. Bowker. 

This interesting document was prepared by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
and by them confided to the personal care of Capt. Wilkes (of the United 
States Exploring Expedition), who delivered it to the Hon. Henry Clay,» 
(chairman of the special Senate Committee.) I had the honor to receive 
from Mr. Clay his autograph letter of acknowledgement of this Petition, 
accompanied with his expressed wish for its success. Among the most ener- 
getic advocates of the measure, should be named the following: Mr. Webb 
of the “Courier & Inquirer,” Mr. King of the “American,” Mr. Willis of the 
“Mirror,” Mr. Tuckerman of the “Transcript,” Mr. Benjamin of the “New 
World,” and Mr. Greeley the founder of the “Tribune.” Yet with this com- 
bined intellectual strength in our favor, the statute law was against us—if we 
adopt one of Gladstone’s epigrammatic phrases—“‘Justice delayed, is justice 
denied” —and accordingly it was deemed inexpedient any longer to continue 
the controversy, and thus we submitted to the defeat of our honorable en- 
deavor. 

In supplying this hitherto omitted chapter of the early history of this 
important question, it should be added, that our purpose was first to seek 
protection for our own acknowledged property, and then, !f possible to secure 
like judicial guarantee for the literary property of others. 

On the roll of the present earnest advocated for the same legislative pro- 
tection, it is believed that few, if any, will be found who have given more 
substantial proofs of devotion to this great and equitable cause; few, if any, 
who in the interests of our common literature, have contributed more freely 
of their time and labor; or sacrificed more liberally their money and their 
means to promote its success, than the now well-nigh forgotten firm of 
Saunders and Otley. 


In the back of the notebook in which he wrote his history, 
Saunders added an Appendix which includes: Clay’s speech in 


9 Mr. Harlow in the “D.A.B.”’ mistakenly ascribes this petition to Dickens; since 
the petition was presented to Congress February 2, 1837, and Dickens did not reach 
America until January 21, 1842, here is a misstatement. The right of the matter seems to 
be set out by Bader, op. cit., p. 38, n. 29, who records on the basis of a personal source 
that in 1842 Saunders persuaded Dickens to carry a different petition to Congress. 
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presenting the petition of the British authors; the fuli text of 
the British petition; clippings from various newspapers, rang- 
ing in date from 1837 to 1890;" a pamphlet signed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Copyright League, Edward 
Eggleston, chairman. This sets forth fourteen reasons ‘“‘why 
the copyright bill should pass,” and lists an equal number of 
national and local associations which have officially declared 
for the movement. The pamphlet bears no date. 


0 Cf, also Bowker, op. cit., pp. 341-44. *t Cf, also Bader, op. cit. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 
ITTLE is known of the career of Johann Schaeffler. He began 


printing at Ulm in 1492 and continued active there until 

1494. In the summer of 1495, however, we find him in Freis- 
ing completing an elementary Latin schoolbook, Es tu scholaris? But 
in 1497 he had returned to Ulm where he worked—printing a few 
almanacs and religious works but specializing in school books—until 
1499 or later. 

In 1505 a Johann Schaeffler printed an edition of Sa//ust in the 
town of Constance. Some typographical evidence supports the con- 
clusion that the printer at Ulm and at Constance were the same, but 
this is not definitely proved. 

The mark of Johann (or Hans) Schaeffler is reproduced on the 
cover. Alfred W. Pollard and his fellow-authorities at the British 
Museum have described it as “an object resembling a tureen with a 
funnel-shaped lid [Schaff, Scheffel].” In the opinion of the present 
writer, however, it is either an unlit lamp or an empty candlestick 
standing between the printer’s initials. Possibly, even in this case, a 
pun on the printer’s name is implied; that a light should not be 
hidden under a bushel (Scheffe/) has long passed from Scripture 


(Matt. §:15, etc.) into proverb. 
Epwin Exrotr WILLOUGHBY 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The growing interest in Latin America has brought about an in- 
crease in museum exhibitions of modern and ancient art from the 
southern republics. The Committee on Inter-American Art of the 
American Council of Learned Societies would like to find out whether 
this curiosity extends to the clientele of public libraries throughout 
the country so that the Committee could take steps to round up 
exhibition materials suitable for loan shows in such institutions. The 
Committee hopes that interested librarians will write to Dr. George C. 
Vaillant, American Museum of Natural History, 15 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, New York City, to tell him of their requirements so 
that the Committee on Inter-American Art can form a clearer picture 
of what local needs are and thus find means for satisfying them. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


LAW LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION: LATEST PHASE 


With the appearance of a law classification scheme’ prepared by the library 
staff of the Department of Justice, the current cycle of published systems 
of law library classification keeps growing. In comparison with the precipita- 
tion of earlier years there has been a veritable flood of systems for use with 
legal literature during the last fourteen months. First came Yale,? then Co- 
lumbia,3 and now the proposal which prompts this review. 

While it is true that comprehensive library classifications from Callim- 
achus¢ to Bliss’ make provision for the subject of law, it is also true that 
law librarians have not been prone to apply them to law collections. There 
have, of course, been some exceptions to this rule, but the fact is that most 
law librarians frown on the possibility of adapting the commonly used general 
classifications scheme to law library use. And the same attitude prevails in 
respect to their own special creations. 

Even a casual inspection of Dewey should be proof enough to anyone that 
the two pages of 340 are entirely inadequate for any kind of law collection. 
Especially is this true in regard to 347, which is the notation for general works 
and treatises. And it can be easily believed that Dewey realized this, be- 
cause before listing the nine broad subdivisions of 347 he gave this advice: 
“Divisions .1-.8 may be disregarded and all English law textbooks arranged 
in one alfabet by authors. An elaborate division, similar to Medicin, wil 
be publisht after further revision.” Dewey built his scheme with the aid of 


*“Tentative law classification scheme with annotations” (Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Justice Library, 1940). 


2 Frederick C. Hicks, Yale Law Library classification with directions for its use, notes 
on cataloguing practice and indexes by Katharine Warren (“Yale Law Library Publica- 
tions,” No. 8 [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939]). 


3 A. Arthur Schiller, “Projected classification of a portion of the Anglo-American 
law collection accompanied by a draft outline of Anglo-American law” (January, 1940). 


4Ernest Cushing Richardson, Classification theoretical and practical (New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1912), pp. 89-90. Richardson states: “The outline of classification 
seems, so far as one can pick it out, to have been as follows: Poets; Lawmakers; 
Philosophers; Historians; Rhetoricians; Miscellaneous Writers.” This scheme was 
used by Callimachus in the Library of Alexandria, 260-240 B.c. 

5 Henry Evelyn Bliss, 4 system of bibliographic classification (New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1935), pp. 239-44. Further mention is not made in the above discussion of 
class (S), Jurisprudence and law, because it appears to be clearly inadequate for the 
needs of a special law collection. 
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the Amherst faculty. It is interesting to speculate on what 340 might have 
been had Amherst possessed a law school. 

When Dr. G. E. Wire arrived in Worcester, Massachusetts, to reorganize 
the County Law Library in 1898, the inadequacy of the Dewey scheme was 
perfectly apparent to him.® Thus he set about to prepare a new law classifi- 
cation on the basis of the contents of some three hundred textbooks. Then he 
communicated with C, A. Cutter, and the Wire outline was published as 
“K” of the Expansive Classification.’ The first main division of this scheme 
is Generalia (KAA-KAZ), which includes in this order the following subdivi- 
sions: Ethics, Digest, Essays, Abridgments, History, Biography, Maxims, 
Periodicals, Reports, Statutes, Societies, Education, Wit and humor, and 
Pleading and practice. The latter subdivision provides for both common law 
and code pleading. 

Following Generalia come Architecture (KB), Bailments and carriers (KC), 
Commercial law (KD), Banking (KE), Contracts (KF), Corporations (KG), 
Exchanges (KH), Insurance (KI), Constitutional law (KJ), Criminal law 
(KK), Ecclesiastical law (KL), Equity (KM), Family law (KN), Farm law 
(KP), International law (KQ), Maritime law (KR), Medical jurisprudence 
(KS), Military and naval law (KT), Mining law (KU), Municipal law (KV), 
Patent law (KW), Property law—real (KX), Property law—personal (KY), 
Roman law and related systems (KZ). 

These are listed in cetail to indicate that Dr. Wire actually made a subject 
approach to legal literature. This will become more significant as this inspec- 
tion of law classifications continues. It is obvious that section (K) of the Ex- 
pansive Classification is an improvement over Dewey’s 340. Nevertheless, it 
has not succeeded in obtaining anything like general acceptance. Perhaps the 
explanation is that it has suffered from want of publicity and is part of an 
incomplete scheme. Also, it was proposed at a time when many law librarians 
were stubborn in their refusal to change from an author arrangement to a 
subject classification for legal treatises.® 

Thus Dewey is inadequate and Wire is unused. What of the Library of 
Congress classification? Except for International law (JX), the law schedules 
have not been prepared. The Law Library of Congress has developed a broad 


6G. E. Wire, “Classification for law libraries of under fifty thousand volumes,” 
Law library journal, XXVIII (October, 1935), 327-37- 

7C. A. Cutter, Expansive classification: seventh scheme, ed. W. P. Cutter (Boston: 
C. A. Cutter, 1893). See sheets containing Social sciences (H—-K), pp. 36-74. 

* At the very first meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries, held at 
Narragansett Pier in July, 1906, one of the topics recommended for early consideration 
was that of the “classification of lawbooks.”’ At the second conference of the Associa- 
tion, papers were presented on “Author vs. subject classification of law textbooks.” 
Dr. Wire defended the latter (see A. J. Small, “Is there an excuse for the Association’s 
existence ?”” Law library journal, XXI (July, 1928], 56-60; see also idid., XXVIII [Octo- 
ber, 1935], 327-37; idid., 1 [January, 1908], 11-16). 
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classification scheme for its own use.? But it is accompanied with neither no- 
tation nor index and cannot in any sense be considered to furnish a substitute 
for the missing (K) portion of the L.C. scheme. 

After this examination of the three major American systems of library 
classification the statement that law librarians have not applied them to law 
collections is probably more understandable. 

After Wire’s contribution to Cutter’s Expansive Classification some thirty 
years passed before another carefully planned law classification appeared. 
This came in the form of ““A mnemonic classification for law libraries,” pre- 
pared by Thomas S. Dabagh.'* In the Foreword which accompanied the pro- 
posal Dabagh stated: 

In constructing this classification the guiding principle has been to secure suitable 
groupings of related material, arranged logically, and with mnemonic notation, the 
whole subject to the test of practicality or maximum availability of material, and gov- 
erned as much as possible by the general rules of classification. The mnemonic feature, 
which utilizes for symbols the initial letters of the words describing the classes and sub- 
classes, and which re-employs the same descriptive words whenever applicable, has 
not been permitted to control the arrangement, but has been subordinated to logic 
and utility. 


It is truly an ingenious scheme. The logic of its arrangement is apparent 
at once. As Richardson demands, it follows the order of things. Library econ- 
ony (B) and Catalogs (C) introduce the collection. Then follows the first 
basic division, the law of England and of the United States, under the heading 
Common law and general, with its subdivisions Dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias (D), Fundamental authorities (F), Journals and periodicals (J), Law 
texts and treatises (L), and Miscellany (M). Already one can notice the 
mnemonic feature. After Common law comes the other basic division, namely, 
Other systems with its national systems: Civil law (N), Pan-Asiatic and 
miscellaneous (P), Religious, historical, and primitive (R), and Treaty and 
international (T). In a separate and final position is Extraneous or non- 
legal (Z). 

Further details should be noted. (F) is divided geographically and by juris- 
diction. United States has precedence, with the federal government leading 
the way for regions and states. This is followed by England and the other 
portions of the Empire. Within this group each jurisdiction is divided (D) 
for Holdings and reports and (L) for local Law texts. Within main division (J) 
are grouped Bar Association reports (JB), Commissions (JC), Newspapers 
(JN), and Public Documents (JP). The entire scheme evidences careful 
thought. 

9 Olive M. Jack, “Law subject headings as used in the Library of Congress,” Law 
library journal, XXII (October, 1929), 121-26. 


to ““A mnemonic classification for law libraries,” Law library journal, XXII (January, 
1929), 30-41. (Published by the University of California Press, Berkeley, 1936.) 
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But class (L) representing Law texts and treatises brings disappointment, 
for here is found the explanation that “it is intended to expand this class 
eventually, so that the books may be grouped according to subject.” As 
Dabagh states, the preparation of a subject classification for legal treatises is a 
major task. Nevertheless, its absence is a serious deficiency in the Mnemon- 
ic Classification. The scheme is incomplete in an important essential. This, 
of course, can be remedied and does not affect the value of the remainder of 
the scheme. Any law librarian contemplating the classification of his collec- 
tion should not overlook Dabaugh’s contribution in the Mnemonic Classifica- 
tion. 

The next stage of development of law library classification was presented 
by Professor Frederick C. Hicks at the 1931 meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries held at New Haven." The title of his paper was “Cata- 
loguing and classification in a modern law school library.” It is undoubtedly 
the best discussion of this subject in library literature. He defines the prob- 
lem, raises questions, points to answers, and ends up by outlining the scheme 
which seems most suitable for the purposes of the Yale Law Library. At the 
outset Hicks examined Dewey, Wire, and Dabagh but for various reasons 
decided to prepare a new scheme using, however, the Library of Congress 
(JX) class for international law. 

Approaching his collection he found sixteen subject groups which could be 
conveniently identified by commonly used names, such as: Ancient law, Bib- 
liography, Roman law, Trials, etc. The balance of the library seemed to fall 
into two major groups: first, the materials relating to the Common law 
(Anglo-American law), and, second, those relating to all other systems. This 
is similar to the Dabagh division. And further, Common law could be divided 
into two groups, United States and British Isles, each with approximately 
twenty subidivisions. Books for overseas British jurisdictions fell into two 
groups—Dominions and Colonies. And after the subject groups and Anglo- 
American material would come the last major division, Foreign law with its 
subclasses. This is the Yale scheme in very broad outline. But the above is 
not the order in which the library is shelved. Hicks measured logic with con- 
venience and found the former wanting. Thus, he “rejected the plan of logical 
sequence of groups to be shown by decimal numbers or by any other sym- 
bols.”’** This does not mean that the Yale scheme does not have class num- 
bers, but it does mean that in its preparation there was a deliberate rejection 
of a subject classification arranged in logical fashion. Hicks admits that the 
very opposite might have been done had he not concluded that (1) similar 
subject matter cannot physically be shelved together because of the manner 
in which legal materials are published, (2) a subject catalog has to be resorted 


™ Frederick C. Hicks, “Cataloguing and classification in a modern law school li- 
brary,” Law library journal, XXV (January, 1932), 41-56. 


12 [bid., p. 47. 
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to for any complete search, and (3) “most users of law libraries carry on their 
investigation within jurisdictional boundaries.”*3 Reasons (1) and (2) have 
received considerable corroboration by the investigations carried on by Grace 
Osgood Kelley." Even so, a strong argument can be made for a more exten- 
sive use of subject divisions than the Yale scheme includes. In that outline all 
Anglo-American treatises are contained in one alphabetical form group. How 
can it be said that legal texts differ from nonlegal books so that a subject 
approach is not useful? Certainly there are no physical variations between 
these two groups. And while it is true that “no shelf arrangement can make 
the subject catalogue superfluous,’’s it may be questioned whether or not a 
complete search for all the sources of the library is at all times desirable. This 
observation might even obtain in a large research institution built and main- 
tained primarily for scholars. 

At any rate, such was the introduction of the Yale Law Library Classifi- 
cation. A year ago the scheme appeared in more mature form." Significant 
are the following excerpts from the Introduction: 

It is published primarily for the use of the Yale Law Library staff now and in the 
future. In its preparation no thought was given to the question whether or not it might 
be adopted by other libraries. 

The basis of procedure was that the classification should serve the Library, rather 
than that the Library should be bound by a preconceived theoretical classification. 
Although it does in fact in most instances facilitate access to the shelves by readers 
working as lawyers are accustomed to work, it does not purport to bring all material on 
a given subject together. This seemed to be neither possible nor desirable, and therefore 


emphasis has from the outset been laid on the subject side of the card catalogue to which 
one must, in any library, refer in order to find all material in the library on a given 
subject.?7 


But the law librarian who avoids inspection of the Yale classification be- 
cause of these statements commits a grievous error, because the volume is a 
mine of information and advice. Here is a guide to what one of the greatest 
of law libraries includes. Here is revealed the objectives of law library de- 
velopment. It is a model for lawbook collecting. And for its preparation and 
publication the law library profession is in tremendous debt to the staff whose 
work it is. 

Professor Hicks introduced his scheme in 1931. A year after it was pub- 
lished news of extraordinary classification activity in the Columbia Law 
Library was distributed. This came to law librarians in the form of an arti- 


13 Ibid., p. 50. 


4 The classification of books: an inquiry into its usefulness to the reader (New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1937). 


ts Hicks, “Cataloguing and classification .... ,” op. cit., p. 50. 
6 Hicks, Yale Law Library classification. "7 [bid., p. vii. 
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cle by Professor A. Arthur Schiller which outlined che subject-headings of 
a semi-classified catalog for Roman law."* It was frankly stated that this was 
in the nature of an experiment to determine the feasibility of a more detailed 
classification of law according to subject matter. 

This experiment was continued, and by 1938 it was possible for Professor 
Schiller to issue “The reclassification and supplemental cataloging of books 
in the Columbia Law Library: a survey.”** This report made a strong plea 
for subject classification. The use of the symbol (T) plus elaborate Cutter 
number indications for textbooks was severely challenged. Schiller considered 
Dewey clearly impracticable, although the idea of decimal enumerations was 
found usable. Here, then, is presented an attempt at a logical subject-matter 
law classification incorporating the decimal figure into the mixed notations. 
In general outline the scheme resembles both the Yale system and Dabagh’s 
Mnemonic Classification. There are four major groups: 1I.—General; 
II.—Anglo-American law; III.—Foreign law; and 1V.—International law. 
This arrangement is based on legal systems and each division of the major 
classes is an extension of that idea. For example, Foreign law is divided into 
A.—Primitive law; B.—Ancient law; C.—Medieval law; and D.—Modern 
law. Then Primitive law is divided into Asia, Africa, North America, etc. 
Appendix I furnishes the symbols for the systems of modern law, thus: Alb 
for Albanian, Fr for French, Swe for Swedish, etc. Within each legal system 
the classification makes use of the Dewey enumeration. For example, 000 
General, 300 Private law, 500 Obligations, goo Public law, etc. These, of 
course, are provided with subdivisions. It should be noted that at the time 
of the survey only the foreign law section had received attention and the ex- 
ample of detailed numerical classification based upon a subject approach as 
contained in Appendix II relates to German law. In addition, mention should 
be made of the valuable form divisions which have been supplied as well as 
the instructions for the semiclassed catalog plus the recommended subhead- 
ings for German law. 

For the ordinary law librarian the Columbia survey may seem to be of 
doubtful value primarily because most law libraries do not contain collec- 
tions of foreign law. However, it is an excellent exposition of how a subject 
classification for lawbooks can be composed and for that reason alone it 
warrants meticulous study. 

But Professor Schiller and the members of the Columbia Law Library staff 
have further objectives. Recently they presented to the faculty members of 
their school a “Projected classification of a portion of the Anglo-American 


18 A. Arthur Schiller, “A catalog of Roman law and reclassification in the Columbia 
Law Library,” Law library journal, XXVI (January, 1933), I-10. 

19 A. Arthur Schiller, “The reclassification and supplemental cataloging of books in 
the Columbia Law Library: a survey” (New York: Columbia University Law Library, 
1938). 
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law collection.”** Naturally, it is too early to pass any judgment on the 
proposal. But it will be very interesting to note how a classification for Anglo- 
American treatises corresponding to the foreign law scheme will work out, 

This brings us to the cause of this excursion—the Tentative Law Classifi- 
cation Scheme issued by the Library of the Department of Justice last June. 
According to Mr. M. A. McKavitt’s introduction: 


This classification is based on the Law Library of Congress classification scheme and 
is adapted and amplified to conform with the physical set-up of the Library of the De- 
partment of Justice (21) It will be noted that this is a form classification. Trea- 
tises, except those for which the Library of Congress has provided a classification, and 
periodicals are arranged alphabetically. 


Without going further the reader knows that the scheme does not afford a 
subject approach to a much-used portion of the ordinary law library. The 
classification is composed of five main groups, of which the first four are geo- 
graphical: (1) United States; (2) States of United States; (3) Great Britain 
and Empire; and (4) Other foreign. The fifth group is called (5) Special 
classes. Groups (1) to (4) are divided as follows: Statutes, Codes, Laws on a 
special subject, Administrative rules and regulations, Court reports, Digests, 
Court rules, Treatises, Special subject reports, and Local (political subdivi- 
sions of countries or states). Decimal enumeration is used as notations for 
these divisions and their subclasses. Use of Library of Congress rules of author 
notation (1930) is made to devise mixed notations in many of the geographical 
subdivisions.“ For laws on a special subject a list of subjects used with 
mnemonic symbols is included. These range from Aq for Aeronautics to W3 
for Water rights. A less extensive list appears under the fifth major group, 
Special classes, where the symbol (K) is used as a prefix to additional numeri- 
cal figures. There is no index attached. 

Although it is easy to point to limitations of the scheme, it must be re- 
membered that the plan is only tentative and that the Department of Jus- 
tice Library is doing its best, and rightly so, to bring some degree of uni- 
formity into the law classifications used by the various governmental li- 
braries by matching its scheme with those in existence. 

The law librarian who has been searching for a classification useful in pro- 
viding a subject approach to his law collection in this review is undoubtedly 
chagrined. Dewey is admittedly out of the question, Wire is antiquated, 
L.C. has the missing (K) section, Dabagh omits treatises, Yale does likewise, 
Columbia is yet too young, and the Department of Justice library scheme, 
the latest phase, needs considerable expansion and completion. Some may 
urge that the discouraged law librarian is only a straw man. But this is 
doubtful. 


2° See n. 3 above. 1 Jack, op. cit. 
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There are today over 15,350,000 volumes distributed in some 630 law 
libraries in this country.” While the 300 collections containing less than 
10,000 volumes probably do not present any crying need for a law subject 
classification, the 80 libraries having more than 50,000 volumes certainly war- 
rant some attention by those convinced of the benefits of the subject approach. 
And a good argument can be framed for the 80 libraries which contain between 
25,000 and 50,000 volumes, In the small law library the ratio of textbooks 
to the balance of the collection is usually about 10 per cent to go per cent. 
But, as the library grows, this ratio changes to make treatises a larger propor- 
tion of the library. Thus, in a library of approximately 50,000 volumes, it is 
not uncommon to find that one-sixth of the entire collection is made up of 
textbooks. Certainly, this happens to be the case at Washington University. 
Professor Schiller’s complaint that “the Smiths alone occupy over twenty- 
five shelves in the so-called “Textbook Collection’ ’’*4 goes hand in hand with 
this comment recently made by Mr. Miles O. Price, law librarian of Columbia 
University: 

When I go down into my French law, for instance, and find over a thousand volumes 
classified in one textbook group, the only arrangement in that group being alphabetical 
by author, it seems to me that the problem there is no different from that of a general 
library having a large group of books on chemistry, economics or history.’5 


It is not the purpose here to labor the argument of author versus subject 
arrangement. If this review has done nothing more than show that the “latest 
phase” is by no means the final chapter, it is hoped that some service has 


been accomplished. 
Oscar C. ORMAN 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


22 Standard legal directory (New York: Standard Legal Directory Co., 1939), pp. 
334-68. 


23 Oscar C. Orman, “Reorganization of the law library at Baylor University,” Law 
library journal, XXXII (January, 1939), 16-20. 


24 “Projected classification *s Letter to reviewer (October 25, 1940). 
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County libraries in Great Britain and northern Ireland: statistical report, 1938- 
39. London: Library Association, County Libraries Section, 1940. Pp. 
48. 


“Whatever the future may have in store,” says E. Salter Davies with poig- 
nant emphasis in the Preface to this important compilation of British county 
library statistics, “the present report will stand as a permanent record of the 
highest point of development reached by County Library service in the pre- 
war period, and as a signpost pointing the way to future progress.” 

The record is indeed one of important achievement. Within the space of 
twenty-five years the development of the county library system has increased 
the proportion of rural population served by public libraries from less than 
3 per cent to more than gg per cent. The important role of the Carnegie Unit- 
ed Kingdom Trust in aiding and directing this rapidly expanding movement 
is duly acknowledged in the report. 

In the barest summary of the important data contained in the introduction 
and statistical tables, it may be said that the 94 county libraries in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and North Ireland circulate 56,400,000 volumes annually to 
the 15,600,000 inhabitants of county library service areas at a total cost of 
£528,000. Only 614,000 people in Great Britain now live outside public li- 
brary areas. Book circulation averages 3.6 per capita for the whole group of 
county libraries. Judged by American standards, expenditures per capita are 
very low—only 8s. 1d. But the proportion of total expenditures devoted to 
books is definitely higher than in the United States. Average book expendi- 
tures range from 38.5 per cent to 43 per cent of total expenditures for the four 
major geographic areas, as contrasted with a range of only 27.2 to 38.6 per 
cent for salaries. 

The statistics which constitute the bulk of the report are broken down by 
counties into three main tables—“‘organisation,” “Administration” (record 
of service), and “Expenditure.” Under each head, comparative data are pre- 
sented for 1931-32, 1934-35, and 1938-39. Here again the record of general 
increases in service and expenditures is impressive and the hope that these 
libraries may be permitted to continue their development is correspondingly 


strong. 
Car_eton B. Joecket 


University of Chicago 
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Using books and libraries. By Extra V. Avpricu. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1940. Pp. v+86. $0.75. 

The author of this very convenient manual has succeeded in making lessons 
on the use of the library interesting. The arrangement of topics follows the 
more or less standardized units commonly incorporated into such outlines, 
but this manual is distinctive because of its readability and the inclusion of 
cartoon-like illustrations. 

After a general introduction on “College and university libraries,” the re- 
mainder of the pamphlet is devoted to specific aspects of book and library use, 
beginning with the discussion of “The book.” Among the paragraphs de- 
scribing various parts of a publication, that on “Types of indexes” is particu- 
larly useful. However, condensation is achieved at the expense of accuracy. 
Although the statement that “the volume number in a general index is indi- 
cated in Roman numerals” is probably go per cent true, it is not entirely cor- 
rect. But a more serious oversight is the omission of an explanation of ana- 
lytic and classified indexes. Observation of student difficulties in the use of 
such indexes suggested the desirability of explaining their characteristics. 

The chapter on “Classification and arrangement of books” will serve as a 
satisfactory guide to usual practice in libraries. Inasmuch as the discussion is 
based almost exclusively on the Dewey Decimal Classification, institutions 
using the Library of Congress scheme would find it necessary to supplement 
this chapter with mimeographed sheets if they adopted this manual as the 
basic text for instruction of students. 

“The card catalog” is exceptionally well presented and two-color typog- 
raphy helps to clarify the illustrative material. Red lines connecting explana- 
tions with various items on the catalog card aid the interpretation of the bibli- 
ographical information. In this section the author had to choose between the 
presentation of many variations in library practice or the selection and presen- 
tation of one method. The latter procedure was adopted. As a result individ- 
ual libraries using this manual for instructional purposes would also probably 
find it necessary to supplement the text by mimeographed sheets. 

The explanation of “Indexes” is facilitated by the inclusion of specimen 
pages and entries. Again, the use of red lines connecting explanations with 
items is very useful. The indexes included are Readers’ guide, Poole’s index, 
Agricultural index, Education index, Industrial arts index, Public affairs in- 
formation service, New York times index, Art index, Dramatic index, Firkins’ in- 
dex to plays, Essay and general literature index, Granger's index to poetry and 
recitations, Firkins’ index to short stories, Document catalogue, and Monthly 
catalogue. The International index is omitted except for mention of the rela- 
tionship between the periodicals included in it and the Education index, a 
somewhat serious oversight in view of the frequent necessity of explaining the 
differences in the type of magazines included in the Readers’ guide and the 
International index. 
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After an introductory chapter devoted to explanation of points considered 
in judging “Reference books,” the various types of reference works are pre- 
sented. One chapter each is devoted to “Dictionaries,” “Encyclopedias,” 
“Yearbooks,” “History and the social sciences,” “Biographical dictionaries,” 
and “Literature.” Special praise should be accorded the clear explanation of 
the differences in the letter-by-letter and the word-by-word methods of alpha- 
betizing. The classification of encyclopedias into the categories of scholarly, 
scientific and technical, general, uninvolved, and brief is, doubtless, helpful 
for the student but open to question. No mention is made of the fact that the 
fourteenth edition of the Britannica is more popular in treatment than earlier 
editions. The selection of titles in the sections devoted to particular fields is 
excellent, especially when the necessity of limiting the number of titles includ- 
ed is considered. The illustration contrasting “Books of the living” and 
“‘Books of the dead”’ should aid the student in distinguishing various kinds of 
biographical tools and it forcefully supplements the careful and clear explana- 
tion in the introductory paragraphs of the chapter on “Biographical diction- 
aries.” 

The concluding chapter, in which directions for making a bibliography are 
supplemented by examples, should prove helpful. No attempt has been made 
to indicate the variety of acceptable bibliographic forms, the author having se- 
lected one of several “correct” forms for detailed explanation. In view of this 
announced limitation, the only question that might be raised is whether the 
form selected is universally used and hence represents a wise choice. On the 
whole, the author’s decision on details should meet with general approval. 

Since the author states that the manual represents the revamping of a 
course given in a particular institution to serve as a general instructional tool, 
it is pertinent to consider the degree to which this aim has been achieved. In 
the main, the result is excellent, because of the careful selection of detail and 
the clear presentation of essential facts. The introductory chapter on “Col- 
lege and university libraries” is the least appealing, owing to the difficulty in 
presenting practices that vary widely in colleges. Institutions would find it 
desirable to supplement this section by material explaining local conditions. 
The manual is well adapted to instructional purposes, even to the extent of 
containing detachable work sheets, and it is an important addition to the 


literature on the use of books and libraries. 
Lucu Rutu Reep 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Adult education councils. By Rutu Kotinsxy. (“Studies in the social signifi- 
cance of adult education in the United States.’’) New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. v+172. $1.25. 

The most obvious fact about adult education is that it is composed of the 
activities of many different kinds of agencies. These agencies, in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of their programs of service, encounter many common 
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problems of method, content, and materials. It is in the joint analysis of these 
problems, in the sharing of experiences, and in the creation of a broadened 
vision which will permit more adequate planning that adult education as a 
professional area of service can most effectively be developed. Although this 
integration may be brought about in part by research studies and leader- 
training programs, it must depend chiefly on the working out of effective pro- 
fessional relationships in local and regional areas. For this reason Miss Ko- 
tinsky’s study, reporting the first extended analysis of adult education coun- 
cils, has been eagerly awaited by workers in the field. 

This investigation is one of the most recent of the “Studies in the social 
significance of adult education in the United States” which are now being 
published by the American Association for Adult Education. The director of 
that association, in his annual report for 1936-37, characterized this series as 
consisting of “quick studies, elastic in nature, brief in published content, and 
lacking in encyclopedic pretensions. . . . . It is felt that the studies should seek 
to interpret functions and to mobilize regrets, defeats, and failures as well as 
experience, proved success, and aspiration for greater usefulness.” This state- 
ment describes the general purpose of the present study. 

The adult education council is consistently viewed throughout the book as 
a significant aspect of the broader area of community organization. The au- 
thor opens the book with a preliminary consideration of the nature of ancient 
and modern community councils and later returns to a more extended discus- 
sion of the topic. She also develops the point of view that councils of adult 
education are significant only insofar as they provide general centers for dis- 
cussion and action concerning the problems and activities of the constituent 
agencies within the geographic area which the council encompasses. ‘The 
basic task of councils,” she says, “is to define those problems and aspirations 
which their members hold in common, and to pool their creative energies in 
overcoming the one and realizing the other.” 

The major part of the book is composed of three chapters in which atten- 
tion is given to the practical difficulties of councils. Two of these chapters deal 
with the broad question of implementing purposes with programs, the discus- 
sion being built around such specific problems as the role of the council in 
providing central information services, publicity programs, bulletins, and in- 
stitutes. The third chapter deals with practical problems of organization and 
finance. The book concludes with the inevitable discussion of the role of coun- 
cils of adult education in a democracy. 

A pioneer study, particularly one which intends to be only a general survey 
of the field and which has succeeded in this respect as admirably as this one 
has, should not be appraised so critically as one which builds on a body of 
previous literature and well-defined discussion and claims to be a definitive 
work, Nonetheless, this study seems inadequate in at least two respects. 

The most important of these is that Miss Kotinsky does not point out—and 
perhaps does not believe—that only with the greatest difficulty can a council 
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serve both as a means of co-ordinating specific programs and as a source of pro- 
fessional unity for all workers in adult education. The first of these two aims 
cannot be achieved until areas of joint difficulty among a number of agencies 
are analyzed and a constructive program is evolved which will so relate the 
work of the various agencies that they may be of greatest service to the com- 
munity. It is the function of the major administrators of the agencies con- 
cerned, counseled by their staffs, to make this analysis and to agree upon the 
questions of major policy. It is then the function of those performing the more 
specialized functions in these agencies, working together in conformity with 
the general policies which have been established, to make such adjustments of 
their work as seem necessary. This co-ordination may be brought about by a 
council organization or by some other means, such as the joint employment of 
personnel, the development of memoranda of agreement, or the working out of 
interlocking committees. If a council is intended to serve as a co-ordinating 
organization, it must bring together those persons who have the power to 
effect the necessary changes in the various constituent agencies. If, on the 
other hand, the council is to be a center of professional knowledge and an in- 
spiration to workers in adult education, there must be accepted into its mem- 
bership all those who wish to participate and who will find personal signifi- 
cance in what it can offer. It then becomes an association, like those which 
have been developed for other professional groups. A realization of what this 
distinction between functions indicates as to the profitable lines of develop- 
ment of councils would have rendered insignificant many of the “‘difficulties” 
to which the author gives such extended treatment. 

The second point on which the book might be criticized is that little specific 
or factual material has been included. The studies in this series were not in- 
tended to be statistical in nature, but most of them, by the effective use of in- 
dividual examples, have succeeded rather well in making their general con- 
clusions strike home to the reader. A brilliant example of this is Jean Carter’s 
study, Parents in perplexity. In addition, persons who are unfamiliar with 
adult education councils would have been helped to understand them by a de- 
scription of the historical development of adult education councils and at least 
a rough approximation of the number and kinds of councils which are now in 
existence. The absence of information of this sort and the exclusive use of 
generalities make the book as a whole seem somewhat remote from the prac- 


tical concerns of workers in adult education. 
Cyrit OG. Houte 


University of Chicago 


The origin of printing in Europe. By Pierce Butter. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xv+155. $1.50. 
This is not a history of printing. The author is careful to call it a study of 
origins, the story of “the first phase in the history of the modern book.” The 
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prenatal period gets largest emphasis, with but passing attention to anything 
after the happy delivery of the lusty infant. That the baby was welcome, the 
birthday happy, the occasion propitious, the care and feeding productive, is 
proven in amazing fashion as one reflects on the speed and breadth of the 
growth of that new art in its cradle years. 

Though not a printer, like Theodore DeVinne, Dr. Butler shows himself 
well enough acquainted with the art and craft to file a valid claim for admis- 
sion to the inner circle; if not qualified for chapel membership, he would at 
least be recognized as speaking and understanding the language of the jour- 
neyman printer, master of his calling. 

No one, so far as I recall, since Talbot Reed wrote about Old English letter 
foundries in 1887, has posed the problem of the typefounder with such appre- 
ciation. In a way it must have been the progress of this craftsman that meas- 
ured the speed and the distance covered along the new trail. Plenty of people 
knew how to reproduce pictures by friction or by rubbing or by pressure on 
wood or metal blocks cut in relief or intaglio. The principle of the screw or 
lever press had long been known. Paper for a century and more had been 
turned out in Spain and Italy fast enough and in quantity enough to ease the 
mind of any one fearful lest these new processes might come to demand more 
white sheets of leather or paper than the market could supply. So, if you have 
the substance to hold the ink plus the means of impressing the ink, you have 
the printing press, whether its date is 1440 or 1940. 

But the printing press is nonproductive without the types. To be sure you 
could reproduce a text or make pictures by means of engraved blocks of wood 
or metal, but that is more than far from the idea of the printing press as we 
know it now or as we are talking about it here when it first took its place as the 
new instrument in the middle of the fifteenth century. It was the essence of 
the new invention that movable type faces were locked up into a form from 
which these types would pass ink to the virgin surface of skin or paper. 

Dr. Butler’s statement of the problem of the typefounder and his twen- 
tieth-century experiments to reproduce the processes of five hundred years 
ago are full of instruction, suggestion, and information. Would that he had 
added to this a study of the way the problem of lockup and imposition was 
solved. There, surely, you have something new under the sun. Types may 
have developed from seals and stamps, paper from papyrus, inking from color 
prints, the press from the lever or screw, but when it came to assembling 
single types into galleys, shifting from galleys into forms, locking into chases, 
there you have a totally new problem. Solution must have cost many a trial, 
have brought despair after discouragement, have challenged refusal to accept 
defeat. The study of how lockup and imposition were established is surely an 
invitation and a challenge. (William Blades and Ronald McKerrow both have 
touched on it, to be sure, but I doubt if even now the last word has been spo- 


ken, either in German or English.) 
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Some of us might wish that Dr. Butler had developed in a little greater de- 
tail the fascinating connection between this new art of printing with movable 
types and the pictures made from wood blocks, the printing of cloth fabrics, 
the carving for playing cards and woodcuts, and the working of metal either 
incised or in relief. The struggles with these methods offer a fascinating series 
of questions and connect intimately with the origin of the art of artificial 
writing. 

Will all agree that it was this new method of using letters cut in relief on 
wood or metal that “altered definitely the direction of human history” (p. 
10)? Are we sure that the current of human history was sweeping in one direc- 
tion until 1440 and that it then swung to left or right because of this new 
technique? Or would it be fairer to say that the new discovery or invention, 
call it what you choose, increased mightily both volume and velocity of the 
current that hitherto had meandered questioningly and uncertainly over the 
plain, and that this new stream now helped the main current sweep forward to 
carve a channel as nothing ever had done before? 

To put it another way, is it not a fact that for years, if not for several gen- 
erations, the spirit of the age was tending to demand what we now call “mass 
production”? More pictures, more playing cards, more books. The call was 
heeded. Printing with movable types met this need. Mass production was 
born. The church was the only organism transcending the narrow bounds of 
parish, county, duchy, nation, and its universal activities and contacts easily 
explain how and why it came to be the foremost supporter of the new process. 
Bibles and indulgences, psalters and calendars, prayer books and sermons, 
grammars and readers—all were needed by the church, all were welcomed, and 
all were widely distributed. How neatly the new art met current needs is 
proven unmistakably when you recall that by the end of the century there 
were 1,050 presses in Europe and Dr. Butler reminds us that by that time 
over eight million books had been printed. “Big business” scarcely had to 
wait for our times. 

After his study of technical processes Dr. Butler develops his thesis by an 
examination of the earliest extant specimens of the cradle years of the new 
art, through the light and evidence furnished by the early colophons, by the 
contemporary testimonies of belief or conviction about the early printers, and 
by the oldest secondary statements about the beginnings. 

His extensive quotations from early manuscript records and legal docu- 
ments and his bibliographical notes are full and convenient. It would perhaps 
be better to say that they are extensive and convenient. His fullness is slightly 
onesided. He cites, for instance, the Chronicle of Riccobaldus of Ferrara with 
its story of how Gutenberg turned out 300 sheets a day in 1458; the Chronicle 
of Eusebius (1483), the Cologne chronicle (1499), the 1505 translation of Livy 
(but, curiously excludes the Strassburg, 1507, German text, which omits men- 
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tion of Gutenberg or any other printer), and they are all important testimonies 
to Gutenberg. 

He prints in full a translation of the Latin verses in the Justinian of 1468 
with their reference to “both of the Johns, the famous first letterers of books” 
(Quos genuit ambos orbs moguntina iohnes, Librorum insignes prothocaragmati- 
cos) and he is careful to explain that the writer seems to have been a pedantic 
scholar rather than a talented mechanic. He goes on to say (p. 143) that he 
feels unwilling to credit Gutenberg with more than origination of “the first 
idea of a successful method for printing initial letters in color.” If the writer 
of the verses in Justinian is given to flowery phrasings, is it quite cricket to 
interpret him so literally and to insist that here he meant that the only thing 
the two Johns did was to originate the successful printing of initial letters in 
color? Some people might feel it is equally fair to render the passage as saying 
that they were the first to use letters—that is to say, movable types—in con- 
nection with books. Why should prothocaragmaticus be limited here literally 
to a letterer of books? Is it not equally fair to guess that the writer tried to 
say that the two Johns together played an important part in the introduction 
of this new art of lettering books or this new method of making letters or this 
new art of artificial writing, as the common phrase not infrequently ran in 
those days? 

Why not a word about Fichet’s tribute of 1470 to that John, named Bone- 
montanus, who first invented the art of printing? Or about the fairly reliable 
testimony that Charles VII sent Jenson to Mainz because the king had 
“learned that master Jehan Gutenberg . . . . had brought to light the inven- 
tion of printing by means of punches and types?” 

Few will disagree when Dr. Butler says that printing in Europe “originated 
by a slow and gradual process. Starting at several places and in several forms, 
it developed along different lines which now came together and now separated. 
peuel Apparently at Mainz and probably soon after 1440 the new trade was 
first organized into an industry.”’ So, too, none will deny that Gutenberg “was 
an inventor in the field of printing.” 

Not everyone, however, will go with him in feeling that though Gutenberg 
may have originated the first idea of a successful method for printing initial 
letters in color, there is little warrant except late tradition for ascribing to him 
a higher honor, and that “upon this slender basis of fact a Gutenberg legend 
has been erected, which is probably the purest example of folklore ever de- 
veloped in modern times.” 

The proofreader has slipped once or twice. “A” in the diagram on page 37 
does not mark height to paper but rather height to shoulder. “Mood” on 
page 40 should be “‘mold,” of course. Would it not be jolly to hear the Rever- 
end Thomas Frognall Dibdin’s sonorous acknowledgment of the reference to 
Dibdin in the Bibliographical Notes, page 150, and his assurance that the 
Dibdens mentioned on page 124 were people quite unknown? “Render” on 
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page 125 would normally call for a final “s.”” Dziatzko appears on page 146, 
the normal form, but pages 75, 76, and 152 call him Dziatzsko. Maximillian 
(p. 99) is recognizable, but tradition usually represents the Emperor as satis- 
fied with a single “1.” 

The jacket or dust wrapper is decidedly neat with its reproduction of the 
typeblock for the title The origin of printing in Europe. 

Henry M. LypensBerc 
New York Public Library 


A history of Stone &§ Kimball and Herbert 8. Stone & Co., with a bibliography 
of their publications, 1893-1905. By Sipney Kramer. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xxii+379. $4.00. 

Considering the number of people in the world who read and the impor- 
tance of print to recent generations of mankind, not enough has been written 
about the publishers of books and magazines. True, we have on our library 
shelves good histories of such firms as Harper, Appleton, Ginn, Blackwood, 
John Murray, Chapman and Hall, Rivington, Teubner, and a dozen or so 
other American, English, and Continental publishing houses, but the story of 
other similar organizations would be equally valuable. 

We welcome, therefore, this careful history of the publishing activities of 
those precocious Harvard students, Herbert Stuart Stone and Hannibal In- 
galls Kimball, Jr. “It is amazing,” writes Dr. Kramer, “that two youths, one 
in his ‘teens, and the other barely out of them, should have become nationally 
prominent as publishers even before they were out of college” (p. 138); 
youths who, as Frederic Melcher says in his Preface to the book, “created a 
publishing house which blazed like a comet across a startled booktrade.” 

Dr. Kramer has divided his book into three parts: the history (pp. 1-155); 
the bibliography (pp. 195-361); and an intervening section of illustrations 
(pp. 159-90) comprising thirty-two plates showing bindings, decorations, 
title-pages, and types used in the books and periodicals of Stone & Kimball 
and of Herbert S. Stone & Company. He has included, also, reproductions of 
a number of the posters designed to advertise the publications. 

The history, illustrated with portraits and reproductions of autographs, is 
what the author terms “a running account” of the publishing work of Herbert 
Stone, Ingalls Kimball (“‘Kim” to his intimate friends), and the former’s 
younger brother, Melville E. Stone, Jr., between 1893 and 1905. There are 
five chapters in this division of the book: “The first year in Cambridge” ; “The 
chap-book and its contemporaries”; “Stone & Kimball: Chicago and New 
York”; “Herbert S. Stone & Company: Chicago and New York”; “Notes for 
students and collectors.” 

The section devoted to the bibliography lists in separate divisions, chrono- 
logically arranged, the publications of Stone & Kimball, of Herbert S. Stone 
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& Company, of Way & Williams reissued by Herbert S. Stone & Company, the 
printings made by the firms for copyright purposes only, and a short list of 
privately printed books produced under the supervision of the two firms, 
Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. Stone & Company. 

The author makes much—and rightly—of The chap-book. Chapter ii of the 
history section, practically an independent essay in itself, discusses not only 
the rise and progress of this forerunner of the pocket-periodical, but also its 
imitators which mushroomed up all over the country from Boston to Salt 
Lake City. Although The chap-dook did not fully retain the freshness and 
sprightliness of its early numbers it was, nevertheless, throughout its career 
one of the country’s most read and talked-about literary journals in that 
“mauve decade” which saw the rise of the “little magazine,” the “little thea- 
ter,” and the “little room.”” Dr. Kramer has dug deeply into the history of 
these “little magazines.” His study and observations cover a wide territory. 
He has thoroughly combed the available sources and not only his running text 
but his footnotes reflect conscientious work and good scholarship. In the bib- 
liography section, a veritable condensed history of the popular though short- 
lived Chap-dook is given (pp. 208-13). Diligently recorded are changes in im- 
print, changes in size, names of its various printers (one of whom was Frederic 
W. Goudy, later to achieve typographic fame), details about types used, about 
paper, about covers, notes as to the volume of circulation, and a consolidated 
list of 269 contributors. This roll reads like listings in the hall of fame of the 
period, containing, as it does, such names as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Stephen 
Crane, Eugene Field, Henry B. Fuller, Henry James, William Vaughn Moody, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and William Butler Yeats. 

As The chap-book was a more notable feature of Stone & Kimball’s success 
than any book published by the firm, so in the career of Herbert S. Stone & 
Company the magazine The house beautiful was, as Dr. Kramer expresses it, 
the “‘firm’s lifeline” between 1903 and 1905. It continued as a profitable en- 
terprise under the direction of Herbert Stone until 1913. 

The next two chapters of the history relate the year-by-year story of these 
two firms. For most readers this will be the most interesting part of the book. 
Many good biographical data are woven in relative to the young men and their 
associates, the writers whose books they published, together with information 
about the books themselves and literary conditions in Chicago and New York 
in the “Stone Age.” The boys chose Chicago as a place of business for two 
reasons: their parents lived there and they would encounter little competition 
in book publishing. Later, however, they discovered, as others have since, that 
authors when they reach fame are drawn to the brighter lights of New York. 
Failure to find middle western writers of first magnitude compelled them to 
make a similar change. Not all of their authors, however, were merely local 
celebrities. Even in their Harvard undergraduate days they published an 
ambitious ten-volume edition of Edgar Allan Poe, which remains to this day 
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one of the standard editions. They introduced Bernard Shaw to American 
readers; they published several of Stevenson’s books when that author was at 
the peak of his popularity. They had on their book lists such names as Henry 
James, Edmund Gosse, William Sharp (both as himself and as Fiona Mac- 
leod), Gilbert Parker, Kenneth Grahame, Ibsen, and Maeterlinck. 

Some of the most popular books of the period were issued by the Stone 
company: George Barr McCutcheon’s Graustark, Castle craneycrow, Brew- 
ster’s millions; George Ade’s Artie, Pink marsh, Fables in slang, and, what 
was perhaps their most spectacular output, that now forgotten but once best- 
seller, The story of Mary MacLane. 

It is interesting to see how many figures prominent later in either the book 
illustrative or the typographic world were employed by these youths before 
the artists themselves acquired fame or even before their names were known to 
the general public: John T. McCutcheon, Will Bradley, Frederic W. Goudy, 
Bruce Rogers, W. A. Dwiggins, to mention but a few. Herbert Stone and 
Ingalls Kimball both clearly had the rare gift to discover, recognize, and 
develop ability in others. Both boys were true bibliophiles, which is not 
always the case with publishers. Their books, as Dr. Kramer points out, 
attract the attention of collectors first by their topography, but later there 
is a realization that literary intelligence of a high order went into the choice 
of titles which made up their lists. There is inherent good taste about these 
books. They were good books when published; they are still good books 
nearly a half-century later. 

The bibliography, comprising 166 pages (309 entries), is as excellent a 
work of its kind as one may see. In accepted orthodox form it describes with 
accuracy, clarity, and thoroughness, in chronological arrangement, all dis- 
covered publications of the two firms. The notes and comments accompany- 
ing the collation and description add much of interest. This section of the 
book will be of great importance and value to collectors. It will unquestion- 
ably stand as the definitive bibliography of the subject. Future catalog list- 
ings of Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. Stone Company imprints will refer 
to “Kramer.” 

The book contains no serious misstatements, so far as this reviewer has 
discovered, and the proof seems to have been well read. Stevenson’s death 
is recorded (p. 61) as November 28 instead of December 3, 1894; the Cliff 
Dwellers could not very well have been the place where the youthful pub- 
lishers took their visitors to lunch (p. 65), inasmuch as that Chicago club was 
not founded until 1907. Eugene Field’s “Boccaccio” (p. 200) has lost its 
fourth “c”; Paul Laurence Dunbar spelled his middle name with a “u” instead 
of a “w” (p. 210); the reference (p. 71) to William R. Hill, “the longest- 
established bookseller in Chicago,” is, we believe, to Walter M. Hill. It is, 
of course, merely a printer’s error that Poe’s middle name appears (p. 346) 
as “Allen.” Joaquin Miller’s Oakland home “The Heights” has lost its “e” 
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(p. 18), and two or three other misprints have been detected, all too trivial 
to score perceptibly against the high scholarship displayed throughout this 
exceptionally fine contribution to the history of American publishing houses. 
The book is an expanded doctoral dissertation. Would that all of that stripe 


were as good. 
Georce B. UT.Ley 


The Newberry Library 


A bibliographical manual for students of the language and literature of England 
and the United States: a short-title list. Compiled by Joun Wesster 
Sparco. Chicago: Packard & Co., 1939. Pp. xiit+191. $1.75. 

The title of this volume sets forth rather clearly what its general nature is, 
and it remains for us only to inquire what specific purposes the compiler had 
in mind. From the Preface (p. v) we learn that “The student has lacked a 
manual in which he could easily and quickly find the bibliographical materials 
which he required when first embarking upon a piece of investigation.” 

There are three parts to the book: “Works of General Reference,” “Learn- 
ed Journals,” and “Books and Articles of Special Interest.” The last-named 
is the largest section, taking up nearly half the book. At the outset, however, 
it should be remarked that the manual itself is made up of printed and blank 
sheets alternating, so that actually there are fewer than a hundred printed 
pages. 

These three major parts are subdivided into twenty sections, in each of 
which the arrangement is alphabetical. For each book listed, the compiler 
gives the author’s name, title of the book (generally shortened), and place 
and date of publication. Each item is numbered (except occasionally, as with 
the eight books under William C. Hazlitt, p. 95) to facilitate cross-references; 
these numbers run to 1,108. 

The Preface indicates that “exhaustiveness is nowhere intended. My 
desire has been simply to compile a brief list of references which would aid 
the student during the initial stages of investigation.” The compiler further 
desired “to produce a useful handbook which will contain enough material 
to assist the beginner and at the same time will remain inexpensive. The 
cost of a detailed index would have to be passed on to the purchaser.” 

We may proceed first to examine some of these prefatory remarks. When 
the compiler claims that no manual such as this existed, he forgets that 
Professor T. P. Cross in 1919 issued the first edition of his famous Bid/io- 
graphical guide; in 1938 the seventh edition, revised and enlarged, was put 
on the market. Yet how could he forget, when he lists Professor Cross’s work 
as item 4 on page 3? The Cross volume, furthermore, contains an index of 
ten pages and costs much less. 

The lack of an index is, indeed, most serious. Its inclusion might have 
indicated to the compiler how many items have been duplicated throughout 
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the volume; at random, twenty such duplications were discovered. Ex- 
amples are items 5 and 495, fully 86 pages apart. Without the index, too, 
it is difficult for the user to find particular books or to know how many works 
of one author are to be found in this volume of many alphabets. 

In the listing of titles, the compiler has given neither the publisher nor the 
pagination of whole books. This last practice brings side by side items of 
strikingly unequal importance, such as a ten-page pamphlet (Bagley) and a 
large volume (Baker) on page 5. How is the “beginner” to know which of 
these is the more vital to his investigation, or which is to be overlooked? 

As a headnote to the section on “Universal bibliographies” (p. 9) the 
compiler, not referring to himself, comments: “Sometimes the compiler has 
listed every book he ever heard of—with natural inaccuracies.” With this 
thought in mind, then, one may glance at the following inaccuracies com- 
mitted in this book: 


ERRORS IN DATES 


Item 5; should be dated 1928 Item 464; 1883 
28; 1920 469; 1894 
90; 1935 49°; 1937 
365; 1889 495; 1928 
389; 1893 778; 1933 
392; I919 839; 1925 
401; 1924-30 1083; 1894 
411; 1923-36 1085; 1935 
414; 1902 
ERRORS IN TITLES 
Item 61: 4 handbook to, not of Item 318: material, not materials 
96: anordnung, not ordnung 353: Readers’, not Reader's 
125: towards, not toward 517: in, not for 
169: hands, not hand 7: Handbook to, not of 
186: catalogue, not catalogues : Prairie, not Prairies 
188: Res literariae, not litterariae 3: Into, not In 
234: survey, not summary : origins, not beginnings 
269: historical, not learned : critical bibliography, not bid- 
liography 


ERRORS IN SPELLING 


Edouard Item 672: Adaline, not Adeline 
: Conner, not Connor 687: Initial is N, not H 
Palaeography, not Paleography 803: Hermann, not Herman 
: Macauley, not Macauly 804: Eduard, not Edward 
Etudes 859: Wilibald, not Willibald 
Initial is 7, not J 872: Praedicandi, not Predicandi 
: Abbott, not Abbot 880: Isaeos, not Isaeus 
Arthur, not Alfred 1022: Initial is W, not B 
Merle, not Merl 1100: Erich, not Eric 
Pearce, not Pierce 
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ERRORS IN NUMBERS 


Item 173: Palaestra XLI/J, not XLII 
s11: Publication ZX7/, not LX 
§23: Volume is XXJJJ, not XXII 


MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS 


Item 298: First edition was 1858-71 
324: Authors are Samuel Halkett and John Laing, not Fohn Halkett and Samuel 
Laing 

341: No date or place of publication given. Was published in New York in 1931 

517: Records .... should be an item separate from 517 

531: London catalogue .... should not be listed under Kunitz, but separately 

625: First edition was 1894 

643: First edition was 1856 

656: Millett had nothing to do with the first edition, 1922, but only with later 
ones 

722: First edition was 1764 

726: Second edition was 1917 

738: One volume only 

781: The bibliography is on pages 337-43. Since this book is only 350 pages 
long, how could the bibliography be on pages 342-56, as listed? 

802: Fifth edition was 1922 

828: First edition was 1926 

1105: Second edition was 1930 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES NOT LISTED 
Items 172; 191; 230; 231; 235; 312; 655; 687; 703; 902; 1070 


WORDS INCORRECTLY HYPHENATED 


Items 77; 189 (2); 193; 207; 224; 228; 238; 514; 525; 558; 586; 636; 680; 682 (2); 751; 
752; 7533 786; go2 


LACK OF HYPHEN 


Item 80: subject-approach 
$49: semi-centennial 


TITLES SHORTENED CARELESSLY 
Items 210; 318; 517; 587; 588; 636; 717, 741; 754; 820; 937; 1020 


With this list before him, the reader may judge of the book’s accuracy. 
One may not object to omissions made by the compiler, since he disclaims 
any attempt at completeness; but when he lists the Lippincott bibliography 
of E. A. Robinson instead of the Hogan, one can merely wonder at the reason. 

It is hard to see how this can replace the more readily usable Cross volume. 
At the least, a revised and corrected edition of the present manual, with 


index, should be made. 
Tueopore G. Exrsam 


New York City 
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Cotton Mather: a bibliography of his works. By THomas James Homes. 
3 vols. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xxxvi+1395. 
$15.00. 

The shadow that Cotton Mather casts across the pages of colonial New 
England history is not so black as the mind of twentieth-century man is apt 
to perceive it. Today it is difficult to grasp the significance of a spirit so 
warped and twisted by theological fanaticism. But, although the mind of 
Cotton Mather was undoubtedly tortured by the hallucinations of an un- 
compromising Calvinism his personality is not to be explained in terms of 
simple idiosyncrasies deriving from the backwash of a decadent Presby- 
terianism. Mather had the misfortune to be born an infant prodigy, a spoiled 
child of Boston, who in after life was never able to sublimate an egoism and 
exhibitionism that not even the fists of Harvard Sophomores could erase. 
One can forget his priggishness, his petulance, his inquisitorial pettiness, but 
it is not easy to forgive him the preaching of a two-hour “execution sermon” 
to a nameless girl, a “miserable Malefactor,” condemned for the killing of 
her natural child. No sooner was the girl hanged than Mather rushed to the 
printer with his sermon to which he had annexed a conglomerate “History of 
criminals executed in this land.” Cotton Mather well knew when the time 
was right to peddle his wares. In just such opportunism doubtless lies the 
origin of many of the four hundred and forty-four titles that came from his 
prolific pen. 

In the fantastic withcraft mania that gripped New England, Cotton 
Mather ran with the hounds to the point of outdistancing the most fleet. His 
writings are filled with devil-talk. He professed a pious concern for the souls 
of his neighbors, and his Declaration supported the revolt against the Andros 
regime, but there was scant liberalism in his character. His only political 
philosophy was an unyielding adherence to the obsolete theocracy in which 
he had been reared. By nature reactionary, a generation later he would have 
been a staunch supporter of the Tory cause. 

Yet for all the charges that can be laid at the clay feet of this high priest of 
Puritanism, he still remains one of the most significant figures in the history 
of early American thought. He and his father were the chief apologists for 
New England Congregationalism. 

His Magnalia Christi Americana is the most important book to come from 
the Massachusetts theocracy. Between the covers of the Magnaiia its author 
packed a vast miscellany of information concerning early New England that 
his prodigious memory had salvaged from oblivion. On the basis of this book 
alone Cotton Mather, despite an uncritical predilection for old wives’ tales, 
is entitled to recognition in American historiography. 

Apart from the value of his literary output, there is something almost 
heroic in Mather’s struggle against a populace that was forsaking clerical 
authority for lay control. Even within the church he was confronted by the 
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Arian and Arminian heresies, whereas a generation earlier, when the hierachy 
was in its prime, he might have been carried far on the flood tide of theocratic 
prestige. Finally, one cannot forget that he was interested in science, took 
real pride in his membership in the Royal Society, and, most important of all, 
displayed true courage in his insistance upon inoculation for smallpox even 
among the members of his own family. For all his faults Cotton Mather is 
too important a figure to be shunned by American scholarship, and the recent 
publication of Holmes’s bibliography will do much to obviate such neglect. 

The excellence of this bibliography will surprise no one who is familiar 
with Holmes’s similar compilation for Increase Mather, which appeared in 
two volumes in 1931. Both were part of a comprehensive plan, promoted 
more than a decade ago, to publish a bibliography in six volumes of the writ- 
ings of Richard, Increase, and Cotton Mather. William Gwinn Mather, of 
Cleveland, owner of the second largest Mather collection, sponsored the 
project; the work was to be carried out by Mr. Mather’s librarian, Thomas 
James Holmes, with George Parker Winship as consultant. 

In the present bibliography Mr. Holmes has given the scholar a work 
that is not only commendable for its meticulous attention to bibliographical 
mechanics but is especially gratifying for the breadth of its scope. At the 
outset the compiler establishes a threefold objective: 


first, to authenticate Mather’s authorship of each work; second, to describe accurately 
its physical component parts as its printer designed it—in which we used, where pos- 
sible, a comparison of copies; third, to understand its text in the light of the author’s 
surroundings and to convey a true impression of it to our own readers [p. xii]. 


In achieving the third objective a liberal use has been made of citations 
and quotations from other writings on Mather and his work. Such treatment 
raises the bibliography above mere technical competence and imparts to it a 
flavor of readability that is most rare in similar compilations. 

The work is buttressed by an impressive array of scholarly addenda, which 
include an elaborate series of indexes and appendixes, a chronological list of 
Mather’s writings, a table showing the comparative strength of the most 
important Mather collections, and a system of symbols to indicate the loca- 
tion of copies in some ninety libraries. There are four essays on specific 
titles, of which those by Perry Miller on the Manuductio and Lloyd A. Brown 
on the Magnalia map are the most significant. Theodore Hornberger writes 
interestingly of the Christian philosopher and Kenneth B. Murdock argues 
for the essential readibility of the Magna/ia, but neither offers much to the 
scholars by whom the bibliography will be largely used. In addition William 
Sanford Piper has prepared a catalog of known Cotton Mather manuscripts, 
George Francis Dow lists Mather’s newspaper contributions, and the un- 
usually full indexes were prepared by George W. Robinson. The printing by 
the Harvard University Press is of the same high quality of workmanship 
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that one has learned to expect from Cambridge, and the volumes are superbly 
bound in half-morocco with brown cloth sides. 

In the face of such a high degree of perfection one hesitates to be critical, 
but the arrangement of the items in alphabetical rather than chronological 
order is of questionable value. The latter method would seem to have pre- 
sented a clearer picture of the development of Mather’s thought. Yet this 
possible fault is largely offset by the chronological table to which reference 
has previously been made. The attempt to indicate the involved composition 
of the title-pages by the use of modern type faces and devices is not com- 
pletely successful. This practice seems especially unnecessary in the present 
work, since the title-page of at least one edition of every item is admirably 
reproduced by photo-zinc facsimile. 

Fortunately most of the titles here listed have fallen into a well-merited 
oblivion. Barren of ideas, marred by pedantry, an incredible hodge-podge of 
fact and fancy salvaged from a dying theocracy, they contain little that is 
attractive even to the serious student of American history. Yet he who truly 
seeks to understand the meaning of New England Puritanism must not fear 
to wade deeply in these turgid waters, and Holmes’s careful presentation 
of the Mather canon has greatly eased the scholar’s task. 

J. H. Suera 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


Poetry and the modern world: a study of poetry in England between 1900 and 
7939. By Davin Daicues. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
Pp. x+247. $2.50. 

The more unchanging the society the more unchanging is the nature which 
the artist portrays. An artist who wishes to rise to genius in a static society 
must embroider the stability of his world with a maximum of individual 
invention. But invention under such circumstances alienates the artist 
almost completely from artistic dependence on his social and economic back- 
ground. Because of this there is little value in analyzing the works of such 
an artist in terms of anything but his art alone. 

A perfectly static or a perfectly dynamic society has, of course, never 
existed. However, history indicates important fluctuations in the inviola- 
bility of certain moral, economic, and social precepts. In 1900-39 the pre- 
cepts weakened once again. The resulting changes could not be ignored, 
least of all by the literary artist who wrote for and about his society. 

According to Mr. Daiches the poet, like the novelist, met his new problems 
by renunciation, confusion, or solution. The renunciators were of two types: 
the private artist or “exile” of Gerard Manly Hopkins and James Joyce, and 
the religious or symbolic mystic of Yeats, Huxley, and Eliot. The confused 
resorted to artificiality, self-imposed limitations of subject matter, or in- 
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dividual sublimation. Only the socialists, the Auden-Spender-Lewis group, 
actually embraced the changes and attempted to understand them. 

Once again Mr. Daiches seems to be at his best when treating the re- 
nunciators. The chapters in The novel and the modern world on Joyce and 
Huxley are equalled in Poetry and the modern world only by the chapters on 
Eliot and Yeats. The first chapter of the book, on the late Victorians, stum- 
bles embarrassingly from one imperfectly formulated thought to another: 

The aim of Tennyson . . . . was to come to terms with his age The optimism 
of Browning and the pessimism of Tennyson (for taken as a whole Jn memoriam is 
pessimistic) are both products of this aim: the former tried to achieve it by breeziness 
and ruggedness, the latter by worry, morality, and (alternatively) choicely cadenced 
hysteria. The revival of dramatic poetry by both these poets represented a sort of com- 
pass split which (as in Donne’s famous simile) sent one leg off into other consciousnesses 
or other periods of history while the other leg remained, as it were, in Queen Victoria’s 
London. 


But by the time Mr. Daiches comes to Gerard Manly Hopkins he is on solid 
ground. There is no doubt that he knows his subject here. His treatment of 
the Georgian poets, the war poets, the Imagists, post-war satire, and the 
Sitwells is equally convincing if somewhat repetitive. 

Under Eliot and Yeats he has much that is new and much that is good to 
say. His discussion of Eliot’s dependence on Hulme in his rejection of the 
Montaigne-Humanist tradition is enlightening, but even more satisfactory 
is his summary of his own position in discussing the reasons why such a re- 
jection was necessary. He believes the 
decline in the spontaneity of literary production, an increase in self-consciousness 
among writers, confusion of values in both creation and criticism, the rapid growth and 
equally rapid decline of new “schools,” the cultivation of ecceniricity and types of 
freakishness in art, uncertainty among writers concerning the nature and extent of their 
audience with the resultant growth of cliques and coteries . . . . can surely be related to 
other and equally obvious signs of instability on the social and economic levels. 


Eliot, to avoid this instability, turned to the static elements of past cul 
tures. At length his “preoccupation with tradition” brought “younger Eng 
lish poets, whose eyes were earnestly scanning the future... . to regard him 
with that respect which is generally reserved for the great dead.” 

The two chapters devoted to Yeats are complete and impressive. Yeats’s 
development as a poet and symbolist is closely analyzed and ends with the 
judgment that “in his enthusiasms for the pattern that he was to impose 
upon experience he forgot about experience itself, so that while he retained 
his vigor he almost lost his humanity.” 

After these chapters Mr. Daiches is back on uncertain ground again. 
Sometimes, he says, C. Day Lewis is good; sometimes he is not. Sometimes 
the younger poets clearly formulate their poetic thesis, but then again, often 
they do not. Auden and Spender are developing to be sure, but in what 
direction? 
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The fault here is not entirely Mr. Daiches’. These poets are too immediate 
in their reaction to the society surrounding them to allow adequate con- 
temporary analysis. The renunciators have intentionally placed themselves 
in the past and they may be judged just as any other literary figure in an 
already established tradition. But the younger poets are all in the present 
or in the future. The traditions which they are building now will not be ripe 
for criticism until they, too, are in the past. 

Marian CastTLeMAN 
University of Chicago 


Annals of English drama, 975-1700: an analytical record of all plays, extant 
or lost, chronologically arranged and indexed by authors, titles, dramatic 
companies, etc. By Atrrep Harsace. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1940. Pp. v-+264. $3.00. 


The present work lists and briefly describes all plays, masques, and other 
dramatic representations written by Englishmen or devised in England— 
including those in French and Latin as well as English—from the time of the 
first recorded Quem gaeritus play to the death of Dryden. The material is 
presented chronologically in tabular form in seven columns: 

1. Author.—By a series of typographical devices the probable part that a dramatist 

had in the composition of a play is indicated (p. 4). 

2. Title (including alternate titles). 
3- Limits of date. 

. Rough classification (e.g.: Comedy, Romance, Political dialogue, Coronation enter- 
tainment, Civic pageant, Translation of Plautus). 

. Auspices of first production. If performed, this information consists of name of pro- 
fessional company or place of acting by amateur or unknown company; if not per- 
formed, of such notes as “Unacted” or “Closet.” 

. The date of the first edition. The existence of manuscripts is also indicated. 

7. The date of the last edition (with indication of publication in certain series and 
anthologies). 


In addition to the main list there are two supplementary lists of extant 
and of non-extant plays omitted from the main list because of their uncertain 
date and identity. 

This mass of material is made easily accessible by five indexes: (1) of 
English playwrights (with their dates); (2) of English plays (in this index the 
titles sometimes appear in fuller form than in the main list); (3) of foreign 
playwrights, “whose plays were translated or frankly adapted by English play- 
wrights”’; (4) of foreign plays; and (5) of dramatic companies. 

The volume concludes with a compact descriptive list of the theaters 
mentioned in the index of dramatic companies and another of “extant play 
manuscripts 975-1700: their location and catalogue numbers.” 

The description of the contents of this book will render it apparent that 
the material in it is presented in a very condensed form. The author has 
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elected to follow basic authorities for each period and to supplement these 
authorities, where necessary, with other sources. Despite this simplification, 
the compilation is a listing of “facts....extracted from the most copious 
and confusing body of discussion in the realm of literary scholarship” (p. 1). 
By the nature of the presentation, the author is unable to cite the evidence 
on which each statement is based. He gives, however, the main reference 
books and the bibliographies by which this evidence may be found. 

This work, Dr. Harbage points out, “is intended not only for the historian, 
but also for the librarian, and for the teacher, the student, the ordinary 
reader of early English drama” (p. 2). Confining ourselves to the librarian, 
let us see what uses he can make of this highly condensed work. Possibly 
the use to which it will be most frequently put will be to identify the author 
of an early play of which only the title or alternate title is known. Again, 
it will be of value in readily ascertaining what plays have been with some 
reason ascribed to an author. Dr. Harbage has quite rightly leaned to the side 
of fullness here; he has entered authors’ names followed by question marks 
rather freely. The Earl of Oxford, it is interesting to note, has had attributed 
to him here “possibly” one lost play; Francis Bacon does better, being 
assigned a share in two plays and given the questioned authorship of a third. 
But then Queen Elizabeth, we find, translated a pseudo-Senecan play and 
James I wrote one masque and may have had his hand in another. In fine, 
this work will be of value whenever ready information is desired on early 
English plays. 

Dr. Harbage, the University of Pennsylvania Press, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, which from a fund provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation helped the publication of it, are to be congratulated on their 
share in the making of this valuable reference work. The accuracy of the 
volume is high and the author further has promised to bring together in the 
“Comment and criticism” section of the PMLA all errors and omissions of 
which he hears. The book is printed on paper which will take ink so that 
these notations may be transferred to its margins. 

Epwin Exviorr WiLLoucHBy 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


Elizabethan revenge tragedy, 1587-1642. By Frepson Tuayer Bowers. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. viii+-288. $3.00. 


Dr. Bowers, whose publications in this field extend over ten years, has 
made a full and careful study of an important branch of Elizabethan drama. 
In scope his book leaves little to be desired, though one regrets that for 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet he merely refers the reader to Professor A. H. Thorn- 
dike’s study published in 1902, and that he does not examine the handling of 
the revenge motive in plays of Shakespeare which are not predominantly 
revenge tragedies. 
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The background of Elizabethan thought about revenge, and the back- 
ground of revenge tragedy in Seneca and in the novelle of the Italian Renais- 
sance, are first examined. Dr. Bowers discredits the traditional assumption 
that the Elizabethans believed heartily in blood revenge as a sacred duty. 
He rather maintains that their divines and rulers—especially James I—had 
convinced them that revenge is God’s, that individuals may essay it only 
when legal redress is unattainable, and that it always entails great moral 
peril to the avengers. He tends to minimize the influence of Seneca on the 
popular Elizabethan stage in favor of the Machiavellian plotting of Italian 
Renaissance story. A substantial chapter is devoted to Kyd’s Spanish tragedy 
and to his hypothetical Ur-Hamlet, which Dr. Bowers rather confidently 
reconstructs from the German Bestrafte Brudermord and the First Quarto 
of the Shakespearian Hamlet. The “School of Kyd” in tragedy is then sur- 
veyed, ranging through Marlowe, Marston, Chettle, Tourneur, and Chap- 
man to Fletcher’s Valentinian. Domination of a play by a tragic hero con- 
fronted with the apparent duty of revenge is seen as the distinguishing trait 
of this school. Webster appears as a major force in an “interlude” tendency 
marked by “the reign of the villain.” Later plays emphasize the disapproval 
of revenge in Middleton, Massinger, and Ford, and the decadence of the 
genre is seen in the unoriginal work of Shirley and the confused, amoral pieces 
of his dilettante contemporaries. 

Underlying all Dr. Bowers’ investigations is his concept, ethical rather 
than dramatic or literary, of the essential Elizabethan distrust of the revenge 
motive. Passages may be found which throw emphasis elsewhere, but this 
concept motivates his critical scrutiny throughout. Is he not too sure, one 
suspects, that the Elizabethan audience always felt a revenger to be standing 
on slippery ground, prone to fall into criminality which must be expiated by 
death? We are told that Hieronimo in the Spanish tragedy forfeits all sym- 
pathy from the audience by resorting to secret, treacherous devices to destroy 
his son’s slayers; “according to English standards he inevitably becomes a 
villain... . turning from God’s to the devil’s means.” The Kydian Hamlet, 
and presumably Shakespeare’s too, seals his own doom by killing Polonius 
(“Corambis” in Kyd), for, though unintentional, this act is technically a 
murder, and blood will have blood from wronger and avenger alike. Now 
such a view would naturally be expected from sober churchmen, from Puri- 
tans, and from nontheater-goers of Elizabeth’s time; under James it perhaps 
became the official doctrine of the courtiers, and so is more and more stressed 
in the later drama. But it is asking a good deal of us to accept this as the 
unanimous conviction of a theaterful of robust subjects of Queen Bess, 
groundlings or judicious, nor should we expect it to be held by excitable play- 
going bourgeoisie like the Citizen and Wife of the Knight of the burning pestle. 

What would become of the thesis of an audience ever ready to turn against 
an avenger if it were applied consistently to Shakespeare’s works? Only 
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Titus Andronicus is adduced by Dr. Bowers, who entertains no apparent 
doubt that it is Shakespeare’s. Certainly the agents in that five-act shambles, 
Andronici and all, are such a murderous lot that they well deserve to pull 
destruction on their heads. But to pass from revenge tragedy proper to 
tragedy into which the revenge motive enters more incidentally, what shall 
be said of Romeo’s furious killing of Tybalt solely to avenge Mercutio? Are 
we to think that this act, condoned by Juliet after some display of grief, is 
what spells tragedy to the lovers? Not their being star-crossed, not their 
hasty passionate youthfulness, but the fact that one of them takes an un- 
warranted revenge? And can Macduff be pardoned for his vengeful attitude 
in hunting down Macbeth? Of course a king, beyond the reach of legal pro- 
cess, must be overwhelmed by avenging force; but Macduff is really too eager 
to take revenge in person, too lacking in the scrupulousness which Dr. Bowers 
quite properly finds in Chapman’s Clermont d’Ambois. The answer must be 
that no one expects Macduff to entertain scruples. He is a dreadfully wronged 
man executing justice; no person of normal human sympathies can blame 
him for wishing to even scores, hand to hand, with “this fiend of Scotland.” 
No ethical formula can do justice to dramatic creations like these; they re- 
quire another order of understanding and appreciation. 

Dr. Bowers is not blind to such complications, and allows for them in his 
admirable detailed analyses of his plays; but ever and again he returns to his 
rather naive assumption of the unanimously revenge-deprecating audience. 
Holding to this, he presents a well-unified picture of an extensive body of 


plays. His clear treatment will be highly valuable to both young and ad- 
vanced students, though the former will need to be cautioned against un- 
critical following of his basic thesis. 


Joun J. Evson 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


Semantic frequency list for English, French, German and Spanish. Compiled 
by Hexen S. Eaton. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


Pp. xxi+441. $5.00. 


This list, the seventh of the publications of the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on Education, was compiled from source 
lists in each of the four languages. The method of presentation is to start 
with English as the key language and to correlate the various positions of 
frequency in the other three tongues with this key language. There are 6,474 
“concepts” presented, arranged on a scale of descending frequency, as de- 
termined by their frequency position in each of the four individual languages. 

In the briefest of brief Prefaces E. L. Thorndike says: 


Miss Eaton has done a notable service by preparing this Semantic Frequency List. 
The frequency lists hitherto published will be more useful as a result of her careful and 
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scholarly compendium of parts of them. Teachers of the languages represented will find 
her list of prime importance in deciding how to treat the words in texts which their 
pupils are reading, and in their own choice of words in speaking. Teachers of other 
European languages (for example, Italian and Russian) may well consult the list until 
it is extended by adequate counts for the languages concerned. If used reasonably, the 
list can do nothing but good to teaching, testing, and textbook making. 


With these statements, I find nothing to cavil at—they are the considered 
opinion of one who knows, and represent more than mere courtesy. They 
set forth the value of the book in unequivocal terms. Mr. Thorndike con- 
tinues in a second paragraph: 

I commend it also to the attention of psychologists, anthropologists, and students of 
what has been called the psycho-biology of language. The vocabulary, active and pas- 
sive, of any group is as truly an index of its nature and culture as are its tools, monu- 
ments, customs, and myths. This list gives a useful base-line for comparisons of many 
sorts. 


It is with these sentences that I take issue, since they point to an applica- 
tion of semantic frequency lists which will lead to false conclusions in the field 
of linguistics. Certainly I do not wish to deprive the legions of eager psychol- 
ogists and anthropologists from a deserved and deserving study of the list. 
The activity I would caution against is that of comparison, which is imputed 
to be potentially useful. 

The forces of implication and special connotation in each of the several 
languages make such comparison not only useless from a linguistic and 
semantic standpoint, but downright dangerous to the student who would 
attempt to gain some insight which does not exist from these parallels. The 
nature of speech makes for a certain degree of mutual exclusiveness in mean- 
ing, the essence of which is the “nontranslateability” of such words as gemiit- 
lich, simpético, esprit de corps, scram, and the like. Their meaning can be 
approached in the other languages, but when they are to be used accurately, 
the original form is used, no matter what the language employed happens to 
be. To a lesser degree, all the words in any given tongue share in this quality 
of exclusiveness of meaning. Of course it is a simple matter to understand all, 
or virtually all, that is meant by one word with reference to a corresponding 
symbol in another language. To carry this link forward and to compare the 
two (or, in the case of this list, four) words, not as to the correlation of mean- 
ing, but as to the correlation of frequency occurrence, is an amusing experi- 
ment in many cases. But any attempt to draw a valid inference from such 
comparison must inevitably result in false conclusions on the part of the 
experimenter. The use of symbols to convey meaning from a speaker to an 
auditor is just not that simple. 

Demarest L. PoLtacHeck 


University of Chicago 
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Municipal public relations: a suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. By Evton D, Woorrert. Chicago: International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1940. Pp. v+50. $1.00. 

In recognizing the importance of public relations, libraries and other 
government institutions are only beginning to realize what progressive private 
concerns have long known—that it is the sum total of impressions people have 
about an organization that determines their state of mind and automatic re- 
action to it (or in a word, good will). On this basis, a library’s public relations 
exist whether the librarian does anything about them or not. Careful atten- 
tion on his part can, however, serve to improve them. Not only is the number 
of possible approaches and techniques being increased but new values for their 
use are being discovered. 

Librarians have long been aware of the problem but will nonetheless find 
much of value to them in this contribution from a closely allied field. Mr. 
Woolpert is on the staff of the International City Managers’ Association and 
his work here is specifically designed for city administrators. What he says 
can be applied so directly to libraries, however, that no translation into 
library terminology is necessary. 

In only a secondary sense is this a manual of procedures; its primary values 
lie in a rigorous analysis of the basic factors involved, in the organizational 
machinery proposed, and in the comprehensive breadth of view with which 
he links all aspects of municipal (library) administration to the central thread 
of their effects on the various publics concerned. 

His introductory chapter, “The meaning and scope of public relations,” 
is a piece of sound thinking on the subject. In other chapters he offers fruit- 
ful suggestions on such basic but hitherto inadequately appreciated methods 
of a public relations program as a periodic analysis of effects and needs, train- 
ing employees so as to secure the best possible results from their routine 
transactions with outsiders, bridging from both sides the gap between offi- 
cials and citizens, etc. The bulk of the text is concerned with the effects on 
public relations implicit in such diverse areas as personnel policies, the han- 
dling of complaints, the physical appearance of public properties, employee 
contacts with the public, and formal reports and publicity. 

This is not a fundamental work in the field, but it is a suggestive and 
thoughtful discussion that should prove stimulating and provocative to all 
administrators who still think of a public relations program as a matter of 
handing out news releases. 


City manager government in the United States: a review after twenty-five years. 
By Harotp A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Katuryn H. Stone. (Com- 
mittee on Public Administration, Social Science Research Council, “Stud- 
ies in administration,” Vol. VII.) Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1940. Pp. xv-+279. $2.50. 

The city-manager form of local government is found in some five-hundred 
cities, although it has been in existence for only thirty years at most. It was 
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first tried out in Staunton, Virginia, in 1908 but did not begin to spread to 
other cities until it was taken up by Dayton, Ohio, in 1914. Though much 
younger than the commission type of local government, the city-manager 
plan is spreading more rapidly than either the commission or the traditional 
mayor-council arrangement. Of the three-hundred cities of over 30,000 popu- 
lation (where the city-manager plan is found most often), approximately one- 
fourth use this form of government. 

In view of this situation, the present study is of unusual interest and im- 
portance. It was designed as “‘a review of the significance, influence, and 
effect of the plan.” There are two companion volumes to the above title 
which give case studies of sixteen cities that are operating under the manager 
plan. The general summary volume reviewed here is based in part on the 
findings of forty-eight professors and graduate students in studying thirty- 
two city-manager municipalities and in part on the data secured by the three 
authors concerning eighteen other cities operating under the plan. As such, 
this whole project constitutes a unique example of group research. The fifty 
cities thus covered, approximately one-tenth of the total under city-manager 
government, were selected from all parts of the country and were chosen to 
include localities of varied background and history. The field work was done 
in 1937-38 and the situation is presented as of the end of 1938. 

Part I of the volume constitutes a good short history of the origins and 
growth of city-manager government. There is a respectable amount of his- 
torical research presented here and a clear analysis of the diverse forces that 
contributed to the formulation of the theory of the manager plan. The 
principal distinguishing characteristics of the plan are found to be (1) con- 
centration of power and political responsibility in an elected council, and (2) 
delegation of administrative authority to an appointed official. Theoretically 
all activities of the local government are to be centralized under the council 
and manager directly; actually in only a few scattered cases has the public 
library been so integrated with the rest of local government. 

The heart of the factual research for this study is found in Part II. Here, 
in successive chapters, the authors consider the qualifications and general 
position of the city manager and the role he plays in connection with organiza- 
tion and administrative planning, personnel, financial administration, and 
total co-ordination. This section is concerned with the record of the man- 
agers in the cities covered; there is no attempt, except by implication, to say 
what the manager should do in these various areas of administration. The 
evaluation of the record so presented is cautious, restrained, and in general 
terms. The data supplied pertain to specified localities and there are no 
objective summaries of the practices or policies followed. On the other hand, 
the important phases of each aspect of administration are touched upon, 
although the assumption is made that the reader is already familiar with the 
general field of public administration. 
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In Part III there is an analysis of the effects of the plan in terms of such 
factors as the place of the elected council and the success achieved in wiping 
out spoils and in combatting “petty politics” and administrative inefficiency. 
This leads up to a summary chapter on the unsolved problem of reconciling 
the divergent views as to the proper relationship of the manager to the coun- 
cil. This part of the book necessarily relies even more heavily than the former 
on continual reference to the situation in particular cities. Basic questions 
are grappled with, however, and at least in some cases the authors feel justi- 
fied in drawing definite conclusions from the evidence. It is worthy of mention 
that a stand is taken in opposition to the traditional theory that the city 
manager should be as anonymous as possible, consider his duty done when 
he had carried out the orders of the council, and leave to the council all policy 
initiation. 

A note on the methodology of this study is relevant. The statistical 
approach is frankly disavowed, and probably correctly so, in view of the 
inadequacy of existing data and their noncomparability. On the other hand, 
the heavy reliance upon subjective evaluations based on particular local cir- 
cumstances results at times in keen insights into a complex phenomenon and 
at times only in high-grade journalism. The difficulty of evaluating so diffuse 
a matter as city-manager government is admittedly great and the approach 
adopted is no doubt the most practicable under existing conditions. So far as 
a hypothesis for the study is concerned, it might be stated thus: That the 
administrative methods used in these cities after the manager plan was 
adopted were superior to those previously used. The authors have not hesi- 
tated to reveal defects in the operation of the plan nor to question some of its 
basic tenets, but their predisposition in favor of city-manager government is 
clear. 

No sharp summary of the conclusions is possible. The authors find that 
the same form of government succeeds under certain circumstances and fails 
under others; the chief determinant seems to be the state of civic-mindedness. 
As a rule, however, the city-manager plan produces several highly important 
and beneficial results, principally increased efficiency in routine administra- 
tion. The closing paragraph reads: 

The ideals of the city manager movement were instantly accepted in cities that 
were ready for them and distorted or abused wherever they were in conflict with local 


political traditions. But nearly everywhere they added to the prestige of city govern- 
ment, lessened its preoccupation with trivial details or factional interests, and increased 


its ability to render service to the public. 


The city-manager plan is generally regarded by political scientists, public 
administrators, and laymen as offering the most promise of efficient and 
effective local government. This study, if it fails to “‘prove” the validity of 
that belief, does little to discredit it; one can continue to expect the spread of 
this form of local government. For this reason if no other librarians will want 
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to read this survey of how the plan has worked to date. Although relatively 
few librarians have been directly affected by the local adoption of the plan, 
many are working in cities so governed and others can expect to find them- 
selves in the same position in the future. To all of these, the present study 
can be recommended as a sympathetic analysis of the actual operation of city- 
manager government over the last twenty-five years. 


Public administration review: the journal of the American Society for Public 
Administration, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Autumn, 1940). Chicago: American 
Society for Public Administration, 1940. $5.00 (yearly subscription). 


Public personnel review: the quarterly journal of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, devoted to the improvement of standards and 
practices in public personnel administration, Vol. 1, No. 1 (April, 1940). 
Chicago: Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1940. 
$5.00 (yearly subscription). 

The appearance of these two journals is a significant event so far as their 
respective fields are concerned and one of no slight interest to librarians. They 
constitute the first important organs for journal contributions in their areas 
of study in America. The high professional standing and established reputa- 
tions of their editors and editorial boards constitute reliable guarantees of the 
continuance of the quality of the contributions found in the issues that have 
already appeared. 

In the last decade or two, public administration generally and public 
personnel administration specifically have won recognition as distinct fields 
of study which involve problems of such importance, complexity, and magni- 
tude as to call for the lifelong application of the ability of first-rank scholars 
to their solution. This is evidenced by the creation of special departments in 
the leading universities as well as by the acknowledgment of their practical 
value by jurisdictions on all levels of government. They have reached the 
end of their period of nonage with the establishment of these periodicals to 
meet the need for the dissemination of current thought and research by the 
students and practitioners of the craft. 

If they are of such importance to those directly concerned with public 
administration and public personnel administration, they are only slightly 
less so to librarians, especially public librarians. If the concept of public 
library administration as one phase of public administration has any validity, 
then these journals promise to offer librarians a rich source of material on the 
rationalization, improvement, and refinement of the administrative aspects 
of their own work. The application of the theories, principles, and techniques 
of public administration to library administration opens new and fruitful 
approaches to the problems of libraries. Cost accounting, departmental 
organization, position classification, public relations, in-service training, 
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budgeting techniques—these, to name but a few, are matters that concern 
every administrator whether he be in charge of a state government depart- 
ment, a federal government department, or a municipal institution. 

From a study of the work done in the general area of public administration, 
as reported in these two reviews, librarians can expect to profit in at least 
three ways. First, they will find articles of direct bearing on their own prob- 
lems. Thus, in the October, 1940, issue of Public personnel review, William E. 
Mosher and Stuart Van Dyke’s “Public relations for personnel agencies” 
requires little more than the substitution of the word “library” in the appro- 
priate places to read like a chapter from a text on public library administra- 
tion. And with such material as H. S. Person’s “Research and planning as 
functions of administration and management,” in the Public administration 
review, even that degree of alteration is unnecessary. 

Second, the relationships that librarians bear to the various parts of the 
local government make them always interested and often vitally concerned in 
new developments that are taking place there. It takes no great amount of 
imagination to see the connection between libraries and the long-term plan- 
ning that is being done by the New York City Planning Commission, as re- 
ported by R. G. Tugwell in “Implementing the general interest” (Pudlic 
administration review). Third, these journals serve to indicate trends in 
government that carry implications for libraries just as surely as they depend 
for their support upon the public fisc. Often these trends will be clear only 
to the reader who is informed and sensitive to directional indications; some- 
times they will be made explicit, as is done in L. D. White’s article in the first 
issue of the Public personnel review, ‘Personnel administration in the seventh 
decade.” 

Examining these two journals in more detail, it can be said at once of 
Public administration review that it fills an obvious gap in American scholarly 
journals. Dr. White is professor of public administration at the University of 
Chicago and the Editorial Board includes such names as Frederick F. Blachly, 
Pendleton Herring, and Clarence E. Ridley. Of the five main articles in the 
first issue, four at jeast are written in each case by a man who is one of the two 
or three people best qualified to speak on the subject, e.g., Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, member of the United States Civil Service Commission, writes on 
“Emergency aspects of civil service.”” The book reviews are long and thor- 
ough, and among the reviewers in this first issue are Charles E. Merriam, 
Gordon R. Clapp, and V. O. Key, Jr. A collection of brief news notes of events 
of interest is entitled ““Contemporary topics.” 

In the field of public personnel administration there have been a number of 
minor journals published in the past, some of which are still in existence. For 
breadth of coverage and quality of research reported, Pudlic personnel review 
stands head and shoulders above them all. G. Lyle Belsley, the first editor, 
was director of the Civil Service Assembly until the summer of 1940, when he 
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was granted a leave of absence to become assistant to William H, McRey. 
nolds, liaison officer for personnel management in the Executive Office of the 
President. James M, Mitchell, the present editor, is acting director of the 
Civil Service Assembly. 

Of the nineteen articles in the three numbers issued so far, eight can be 
classified as factual, objective reports of developments of interest in various 
jurisdictions, five present the results of research studies carried out by the 
authors, three summarize and discuss previous work that has been done on 
various problems, and three are important codifications of tested principles. 
There are three other sections in addition to the main articles: “Court 
decisions,” “Book reviews,” and “Article abstracts.”” The book reviews tend 
to be shorter than those in Pudlic administration review, but are signed by 
men who are well known for their work in this field. The article abstracts, 
running to twenty-five pages per issue, are signed and represent an extremely 
valuable feature. Over thirty different periodicals are represented in any one 
issue of Public personnel review. 

The value of these two journals to public librarians is so clear as to require 
no further comment; college and university librarians, too, will find them 
rewarding. Every library administrator should add these titles to the list 
of journals he reads regularly. All librarians can learn much from them; it 
remains to be seen, by their own contributions, whether they shal] be learning 
from their betters or their peers. 





Organization and personnel procedure of the library: a suggested plan. 
Prepared by the Suscommirree on Scuemes oF Service of the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1940. Pp. v-+36 (mineographed). 

The increased awareness of the library profession generally and the Ameri- 
can Library Association in particular to the advances that are being made in 
related fields is most encouraging. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
leadership that the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure is providing 
in matters of personnel administration. The latest example of its work in that 
direction is this suggested manual of library personnel policies. 

The manual was designed to include “those broader aspects of personnel 
management which should be clearly stated by the governing authority and 
the administrator of any library organization and likewise clearly understood 
by every employee in the institution.”” As such there are two main parts to 
the field covered: (1) the general framework of the library’s organization 
with eight illustrative organization charts, and (2) suggested policies for the 
main areas of personnel administration, viz., the position classification plan, 
the salary schedule, the regulations concerning appointments, service ratings, 
promotions and transfers, tenure, separation from service, working condi- 
tions, etc. 
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It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of such a document in the 
administration of a library or any other institution. It is pointed out in the 
Introduction that no library can expect to take over the idea of this manual 
without substantial revision and elaboration. At the same time the peculiar 
needs of the college and university libraries are recognized here at several 
points by the insertion of alternative statements. And in the last analysis 
the principles are the same for all libraries while few details are uniformly 
applicable. 

The Subcommittee on Schemes of Service, responsible for the preparation 
of this manual, is to be congratulated on the maintenance of a forward-looking 
and liberal attitude. It is in accord with the best thought in modern public 
personnel administration in recommending policies, such as recognition of 
staff organizations. Still further advances are no doubt desirable—e.g., com- 
petitive examinations for original entrance and promotion—but libraries in 
general are at present so far behind the standards set up here that the Sub- 
committee did wisely in only getting out at the head of the line of march but 
not so far ahead as to be lost to view. This is evidenced by the news from A. 
L. A. headquarters that the first printing of 750 copies has been exhausted 
and the manual has been rerun. 

This publication was the work of a committee whose members were all 
drawn from the Cleveland area. The use of such a regional committee proved 
so successful that the same device, in the Chicago district, is being employed 
now in connection with a study of civil service. 

Hersert Go_pHor 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


History of pharmacy: a guide and a survey. By Epwarp Kremers and 
Georce Urpane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. Pp. ix+466. 
$4.50. 

The authors are both noted in the field of pharmacy and have written an 
excellent and scholarly work on a subject which hitherto has lacked adequate 
treatment. Beginning with the ancient civilizations of Babylon and Assyria, 
the development of professional pharmacy has been traced through the 
centuries to the present time. Since the beginnings of medicine and pharmacy 
are the same, much of the material dealing with ancient times is not new, 
having been previously discussed by medical historians. It is, however, 
presented here in a most interesting manner. 

The organization of the book is unique. In the senior author’s words, 
“The organization and plan of this History of pharmacy go beyond the merely 
chronological order which is so common in books of this kind. Facts and 
events have been grouped in accordance with their organic relationships, thus 
presenting an integrated picture of all parts of the history of pharmacy.” 
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It has been so arranged that it may be used either for a course of lectures or 
for topical studies and should, therefore, find widespread use in the teaching 
of pharmaceutical history. 

The volume is divided into four main parts, as follows: “Early back- 
grounds in the Old World; “The rise of professional pharmacy in Europe;” 
“‘Pharmacy in the United States”; and “‘Discoveries, inventions, and other 
contributions to society by pharmacists.” The part devoted to pharmacy in 
the United States is divided into two sections, one dealing with the period of 
unorganized development and the other with the period of organized develop- 
ment. The material included in this part is the more interesting because in 
this book it is made available for the first time in organized form. Such sub- 
jects as the growth of associations, the rise of legislative regulation, the 
development of education, and the establishment of a literature and eco- 
nomic structure are thoroughly discussed and will be of great interest to all 
pharmacists. Particularly are the authors to be congratulated on the chap- 
ters dealing with the origins and development of the United States pharma- 
copoeia. Never before has this subject been dealt with adequately. 

It is unfortunate that the authors have chosen to ignore completely the 
development of the modern experimental science of pharmacology from the 
old empirical materia medica. Pharmacology has already played an im- 
portant part in the development of new drugs and the influence which this 
science will exert on the practice of pharmacy will doubtless be great. 

With the single exception noted above this extremely readable book is 
excellent and fills a need of long standing. It should find a place on the book- 
shelves of all who are interested in pharmacy. 

BiackweELt Smirtn, Jr. 
Department of Pharmacology 
University of Chicago 
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The high-school science library for 1939-19¢0. Compiled by Hanon A. Wess. Re- 
printed from Peabody journal of education, XVIII (November, 1940). Pp. 16. $0.15. 


In Mr. Webb's sixteenth annual (1939-40) annotated list of publications for the 
secondary-school science library some two hundred and thirty books are grouped into 
the following categories: “The spirit of science,” “Men of scientific achievement,” 
“General science, chemistry, and physics,” ““The teaching of science,” ““The science of 
home and hobbies,” “Cloth and clothing,” “Land, water, and air,” “Exploration and 
travel,” “Science in industry,” “Transportation by sea,” “Transportation by air,” 
“Communication,” “In realms of space,” “The living world,” “Plants of land and 
water,” “Animals of fact and fancy,” “The foods of man,” “The health of man,” “The 
recreations of man,” “The development of man,” and “Science and the consumer.” 
Forty-four high-school texts and text references for courses in agriculture, biology, 
chemistry, general science, home economics, industrial arts, and physics are listed 
separately. A system of price grouping recommends the order for purchase, while 
items for earlier purchase to meet special needs are starred. Since the list contains 
many titles of college level, the usefulness of the list is not necessarily restricted to high- 
school librarians. 


Kurze Verwaltungslehre fiir die stédtische Volksbiicherei. By EvizasetH Propacn. 
Leipzig: Berliner Bibliotheksschule, 1939. Pp. 116. 


With the expansion, for propaganda purposes, of the German Volksbiicherei (cor- 
responding roughly to our public library branches), there has developed a need for a 
source of information on standard methods for performing various technical functions. 
This volume was written to fill that need. In systematic fashion brief sections are de- 
voted to the function, organization, and quarters of the library; the suggested pro- 
cedures for the selection, ordering, classification, and cataloging of the books; recom- 
mended regulations for the registration of borrowers, the circulation of books, and com- 
pilation of statistics; and various minor topics. The field is thoroughly covered, with 
the emphasis put on the practical details of actual operation. 


Books for tired eyes: a list of books in large print. Compiled by Cuartotte Matson 
and Dorotruy Wurzsurc. 3d ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. 
Pp. 80. $0.65. 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive. However, it gives an interesting and 
useful selection of books in large type for adults and children. All books listed for 
adults are in 12 point or larger; no book using less than 14-point type is listed for chil- 
dren. Books in 18 point are specially marked in both cases. 

The pamphlet is divided into “Books for adults” and “Juvenile books.” Adult 
books are divided into “Fiction” (adventure, old favorites, history, mystery and crime, 
etc.), “Biography,” “History and travel,” “Literature,” and “Other nonfiction.” 
Juvenile books are similarly distinguished, with fairy tales, legends, and fables appear- 
ing under nonfiction. Samples of type sizes are given in the back. 
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The adjective-finder. Compiled and edited by THzopore G. Exrsam and J. I. Ropate, 
Emmaus, Pa.: Rodale Press, 1940. Pp. 439. $2.50. 


If this book was intended “‘to aid all men and women who work with words,” it will 
aid them only in a way probably not intended by the editors. It will show them what, 
if they must use adjectives, they should avoid. There is adequate evidence that these 
“superior adjectives” (by what criteria “superior” is never indicated) were culled from 
the “‘old masters,” for the adjective-noun combinations are fully as old as the masters. 

There is always something nauseous about adjectives in abundance and lumping 
them around defenseless nouns for 439 pages is good immunization against all varieties 
of purple prose. To take an example at random, under “Competence” are listed 
“notable, cold, easy, technical, hard, unruffied, modest, financial, mental, utmost, 
professional, decent, occupational, bare, sufficient.” 

The Rodale Press, which, besides this book, has published The King’s English on 
horseback: a humorous phrase dictionary (containing such gems as “The sly banana 
skin snares the unwary foot”), is well on its way to becoming the emancipator of 
the literary artist just as the typewriter was the emancipator of the scribe. 


Subject index to poetry: a guide for adult readers. Compiled and edited by Hersert 
Bruncxen. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. xx+-201. $3.25. 


Although this index may be dedicated “to the true poets whose poems will ever 
transcend the mechanics of man,” the contents are confined more to mechanics than to 
poetry. The index was compiled to satisfy the “recurring demand by public library 
patrons for complete poems on specific topics.” These topics cover everything 
from “Chautauqua (Lake)” to “Voodooism.”’ The net result is that a public speaker, 
going to the library for a ditty to recite before an audience with no sensitivity and less 
poetic understanding, will get just the thing he wants. 

It is too bad the Sudject index could not be devoted entirely to good or at least to 
better poetry. It is disquieting to see under “Death” poems by Donne, Keats, and 
Tennyson next to E. A. Guest’s “They're waiting over there” and many others of like 
caliber. A surprising exhaustion is made of the poems of the “popular” poets, and only 
the most famous of great poems are included. There is almost nothing by important 
contemporaries such as T. S. Eliot or by less famous poets whose work does not already 
appear in anthologies. All in all, it would be heartening to see something in the way of 
a subject index which would do better than merely satisfy the innocent library patron. 


Living musicians. Compiled and edited by Davin Ewen. New York: H. W. Wilson 

Co., 1940. Pp. 390. $4.50. 

This biographical and critical dictionary of living virtuosos is an expanded but selec- 
tive W ho’s who of the music world. Pre-eminence is given to musicians heard in Ameri- 
ca, but famous European artists are by no means excluded. 

The five hundred biographies are accompanied by photographs in all but fifty cases. 
Since Mr. Ewen intended this book to “supply the music-lover with all such information 
about his favorite concert or opera star as would not easily be procurable elsewhere,” 
the biographical sketches abound in such homey touches as “She lives in an apartment 
overlooking the Hudson River and commanding a fine view of the George Washington 
Bridge. Here she lives with her two dogs, named Ping and Liu.” In each biography 
a list of recordings made for Victor or Columbia is given. In addition, a short appraisal 
is made of the peculiar excellence of the artist. 
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Handbook of the learned and scientific societies and institutions of Latin America. Com- 
piled by Henry O. Severance. Washington: Privately published, 1940. Pp. 123 
(mimeographed). 


This handbook is a guide to the learned and scientific societies of Latin America 
whose contributions to knowledge have been made through their publications. The 
classification is geographical. Names of the societies and the date of foundation is 
given alphabetically under the cities where they are located, and cities are arranged 
alphabetically under countries. Serial publications of each society are listed under 
the name of the society. 


A partial list of Latin American educational journals. Washington: Division of In- 
tellectual Co-operation, Pan American Union, 1940. Pp. 25. 


This directory lists the journals alphabetically under the country of publication. 
The name of the journal is given in full together with its schedule of publication, its 
editor, its address for correspondence, its size, and its price. In addition, it is indicated 
whether exchanges with American periodicals are desired. A short summary is given 
of the typical contents of the journal and the name of the government agency or society 
that sponsors the publication is included. 


A Handbook of American Catholic societies. By Eucene P. Witicinc and Dororny E. 
Lynn. Scranton, Pa.: Catholic Library Association, 1940. Pp. 26. $0.35. 


Except for a beginning section on the National Catholic Welfare Conference and its 
organization, this handbook lists the chief American Catholic societies alphabetically. 
The address of the society, its purpose and history, a list of its publications, and a de- 
scription of the library of the society are all included. An index giving subject entries, 


titles of society publications, and variant titles of societies is a helpful addition. 


Festoons of fancy: consisting of compositions amatory, sentimental, and humorous in 
verse and prose. By Witutam Litret, (“Kentucky reprints,” No. 1.) Lexington, 
Ky.: University of Kentucky Publications Committee, Margaret Vorhies Haggin 
Trust, 1940. Pp. xv+115. $5.00. 


In the Introduction Festoons of fancy, first published in 1814, is called “the begin- 
ning of humorous and satirical writing on the American frontier.” The book is indeed 
a sprightly commentary on the existing political institutions and officeholders whose 
inefficiency was seemingly as great then as now. 

The format of the book is pleasing. “Frontier” touches are not overdone and the 
book is interesting and readable. “Kentucky Reprints” should prove to be an enjoy- 
able adventure both for the publishers and for the readers. 
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The following publications have been received at the office of the 
Library quarterly: 


The acquisition and cataloging of books: papers presented before the Library In- 
stitute at the University of Chicago Fuly 29 to August 9, 19g0. Edited by 
Wituiam M. Ranpatt. (“The University of Chicago studies in library 
science.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. x+408. $2.50. 

The adjective-finder. Compiled and edited by Turopore G. Exrsao and J. I. 
Ropate. Emmaus, Pa.: Rodale Press, 1940. Pp. 439. $2.50. 

America in contemporary fiction. By Percy Hoimes Boynton. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. ix+274. $2.50. 

American book collectors and collecting from colonial times to the present. By 
Cart L. Cannon. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. xi+391. $3.00. 

Archives and libraries, 19g0. Edited by A. F. Kuniman. (“Archives proceed- 
ings,” No. 5.) Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 136. 
$2.00 (planographed). 

The art of biography in eighteenth century England. By Donatp A. Staurrer. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+572. $5.00; with 
companion volume, $8.50. 

The art of biography in eighteenth century England: bibliographical supplement. 
By Donato A. Straurrer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Pp. vili+293. $5.00. 

Biennial report of the State Department of Archives and History. Charleston: 
State Department of Archives and History, 1940. Pp. 46. 

Brazil 1939/40: an economic, social and geographic survey. Ministry OF For- 
EIGN Arrairs. Rio de Janeiro: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1940. Pp. 383. 

Campfire tonight: a handbook and a how-book of story telling methods and ma- 
terial. By Ricuarp James Hurtey. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Peak Press, 1940. 
Pp. viiit+104. $1.00. 

Canadian book of printing: how printing came to Canada and the story of the 
graphic arts, told mainly in pictures. Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries and 
the sooth Anniversary Committee Commemorating the Invention of the 
Art of Printing from Movable Types, 1940. Pp. xiv+130. $1.00. 

City manager government in the United States: a review after twenty-five years. 
By Harotp A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Katuryn H. Stone. (Commit- 
tee on Public Administration, Social Science Research Council, “Studies in 
administration,” Vol. VII.) Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940. 
Pp. xv+279. $2.50. 
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The cultural approach to history. Edited by Carouine F. Ware. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. ix+359. $3.50. 

Culture at a price: a study of private correspondence school offerings. By Evra 
Woopyarp. (“Studies in the social significance of adult education in the 
United States,”” No. 23.) New York: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1940. Pp. x+126. $1.00; free to members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. 

De libris: bibliofile breve til Einar Munksgaard. Paa. 50-aarsdagen. Copen- 
hagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1940. Pp. 233. Dan. kr. 15. 

The divine science: the aesthetic of some representative seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish poets. By Lean Jonas. (“Columbia University studies in English and 
comparative literature,” No. 151.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. xii+292. $3.00. 

John Dryden: some biographical facts and problems. By James M. Ossorn. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+295. $3.50 

Festoons of fancy: consisting of compositions amatory, sentimental, and humor- 
ous in verse and prose. By Wititam Litre. (“Kentucky reprints,” No. 1.) 
Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Publications Committee, Mar- 
garet Vorhies Haggin Trust, 1940. Pp. xv+115. $5.00. 

The 52 list: outstanding novels of 19g0. Jamaica, N.Y.: Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, 1940. Pp. 4. $¢ stamp (for distribution to libraries). 

Five hundred years of printing, 1440-1940. (Reprint No. 10 from South African 
libraries, Vol. VIII [October, 1940], 41-83.) Johannesburg: South African 
Library Association, 1940. Pp. 43. 

Geschichte der Bibliotheken in Grossbritannien und in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika. By A-sert Preveex. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. 
Pp. [120]. 

Gold star list, 1941. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Public Library, 1941. Pp. 37. 
$0.35. 

Greece and the Greeks: a survey of Greek civilization. By Wauter Mi.ier. 
(“Macmillan classical series.”) New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
xiv+508. $3.00. 

Guide to bibliographies of theses in United States and Canada. Compiled by 
Tuomas R. Pacrrey and Henry E. Coteman, Jr. 2d ed. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1940. Pp. 54. $1.25 (planographed). 

Guide to library facilities for national defense. Edited by Cart L. Cannon. 
Preliminary ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 235. 
$1.25 (planographed). 

A guide to mineral industries literature. Compiled by Lucitte Jackson. 
(Pennsylvania State College bulletin, “Library studies,” No. 2.) State Col- 
lege, Pa.: Pennsylvania State College Library, 1940. Pp. 18. 

Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, Band 3: Geschichte der Bibliotheken. 
Edited by Fritz Mitkxau and Georc Leyu. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1940. 
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The high-school science library for 1939-1940. By Hanwor A. Wess. (Reprinted 
from Peabody journal of education, XVIII [November, 1940].) Nashville: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1940. Pp. 16. 

How to use the Institute Library: a handbook for new students. By Members 
OF THE Liprary Starr. Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1940. Pp. 36. 

Incunabula in American Libraries: a second census of fifteenth-century books 
owned in the United States, Mexico, and Canada, Edited by Marcaret 
BinGHaM STILLWELL. (“Monograph series,” No. 1.) New York: Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, 1940. Pp. xlv+619. 

The King James Version of the English Bible: an account of the development and 
sources of the English Bible of 1611 with special reference to the Hebrew tradi- 
tion. By Davin Daicues. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Pp. vii+228. $2.50. 

The junior college library program: a study of library services in relation to in- 
structional procedures. By Harten Martin Apams. Chicago: American 
Library Association and Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+92. 
$2.00. 

The legacy of great days. By Frank Cuatmers McKean. Los Angeles: Amer- 
ican Publications, Inc., 1940. Pp. ix+51. $1.50. 

Letters from the Balearic Islands. By Mary Apetaive SoLserc. Washington: 
Privately printed, 1940. Pp. 53. 

The library key: an aid in using books and libraries with questions for review and 
practice. By ZaipeE Brown. 4th ed. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. 
Pp. vi+110. $0.70. 

Library on the air. Compiled by Maris D. Loizeaux. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1940. Pp. 364. $2.25. 

Living musicians. Compiled and edited by Davin Ewen. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1940. Pp. 390. $4.50. 

Municipal public relations: a suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. By Erton D. Wootpert. Chicago: International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1940. Pp. v+50. $1.00. 

The origin of printing in Europe. By Pierce Butier. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xv-+155. $1.50. 

Partisan review, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (January-February, 1941). New York: Par- 
tisan Review, 1941. Pp. 80. $0.25. 

Printing in the fifteenth century. By Georce Parker Winsuip. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. xi+158. $2.00. 

Psychiatric dictionary: with encyclopedic treatment of modern terms. By LELAND 
E. Hinste and Jacos Suatzxy. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. [x]+559. $10.50. 

Reading and pupil development: proceedings of the Conference on Reading held 
at the University of Chicago. Vol. 11. Compiled and edited by Witutam S. 
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Gray. (“Supplementary educational monographs,” No. 51.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1940. Pp. xi+355. $2.00. 

A regional library and its readers: a study of five years of rural reading. By 
H. B. Cuanpuer and J. T. Croreau. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. viii+-136. $1.00. 

Report of a survey of the University of Mississippi Library for the University of 
Mississippi. By A. F. Kuntman. University, Miss.: University of Missi- 
ssippi, 1940. Pp. vii-+ 164. 

The right job for you and hv to get it. By Estuer Eserstapt Brooxe. New 
York: Noble & Noble, Inc., 1941. Pp. xvii+304. $1.90. 

Seasons and days. By Dan Biacuty. Takoma Park, Md.: Washington Col- 
lege Press, 1940. Pp. 275. 

Seventy books about bookmaking: a guide to the study and appreciation of print- 
ing. By Hettmut Lenmann-Havupt. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. v+60. $1.00. 

The social role of the man of knowledge. By Fionian Znaniecki. (“Columbia 
University Lectures, Julian Beer Foundation.”) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

Social work year book 1941: a description of organized activities in social work 
and in related fields. Edited by Russert H. Kurtz. 6th issue. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. Pp. 793. $3.25. 

The Spanish drama collection in the Oberlin College Library: a descriptive cata- 
log. By Paut Patrick Rocers. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 1940. Pp. 
ix+468. 

Subject headings for the aeronautical index. By N. H. Ranpers-Penrson and 
A. G. Renstrom. New York: Work Projects Administration, 1940. Pp. 
106 (mimeographed). 

Subject index to poetry: a guide for adult readers. Compiled and edited by 
Hersert Bruncxen. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 
xx+201. $3.25. 

Die Siidostdeutschen Schreibschulen und Bibliotheken in der Karolingerzeit, 
Teil I. By Bernuarp Biscuorr. (“Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher Arbeiten,” Heft 49.) Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. Pp. 
Vili +280. 

A tentative bibliography of material on legal aid work. Compiled by Joun S. 
Brapway. Rochester, N.Y.: National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions, 1940. Pp. xi+247. $3.00 (mimeographed). 

Trends in industrial pensions. By Murray Wess Latimer and Kari Tur ev. 
(“Industrial relations monograph,” No. 5.) New York: Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., 1940. Pp. x +88. $1.00. 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Schrift: eine Schriftentwicklung um 1900 in 
Alaska. By Atrrep Scumitt. 2 vols. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. 
Pp. xv+534+[123]+[23]. 
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We pledged allegiance: a librarian’s intimate story of the United States food ad- 
ministration. By Epirn Guerrier. (“The Hoover library on war, revo- 
lution, and peace,” Miscellaneous Publication, No. 1.) Stanford Universi- 
ty: Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. x+170. $2.50. 

What reading does to people: a summary of evidence on the social effects of reading 
and a statement of problems for research. By Douctas Wap.es, Bernarp 
Beretson, and Frank yn R. Brapsuaw. (“University of Chicago studies 
in library science.”) Chicago: University of Chicage Press, 1940. Pp. xi+ 
222. $2.00. 

The woman's collection: a bibliography of material in all matters pertaining to 
women’s interests added to the Women’s College Library of the University of 
North Carolina 1937-¢0. Compiled by Minnie M. Hussey. Greensboro, 
N.C.: Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 1941. Pp. vi+s55 
(planographed). 

World War II: a bibliography. Compiled by Time Inc. Lisrary. New York: 
Special Libraries Association, 1941. Pp. 16. $0.25. 

Your rights as a member: with special reference to the legal contract between a 
member and his organization. By Emma A. Fox. Detroit: Emma A. Fox, 
1941. Pp. 32. $0.50 (cloth); $0.25 (paper). 








